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TO THE KING. 
SER, | | 
HILE my deceaſed huſband was engaged in 
the following long and laborious work, he 
was not a little ſupported in it, by the honour which 
he propoſed to himſelf of dedicating it to your ſacred 
Majeſty. This deſign, which had given him ſo much 
pleaſure for ſome years, out-laſted his abilities to put 
it in execution : for, when his life was deſpaired of, 
and this part of the book remained unfiniſhed, he ex- 
preſſed to me his deſire, that this Tranſlation ſhould 
be laid at your Majeſty's feet, as a mark of that zeal and 
veneration which he had always entertained for your 
Majeſty's Royal Perſon and virtues. Had he lived 
to have made his own addreſs to your Majeſty upon 
this occaſion, he would have been able in ſome mea- 
ſure to have done juſtice to that exalted character, 
which it becomes ſuch as I am to admire in filence : 
being incapable of repreſenting my dear huſband in 
any thing, but in that profound humility and reſpect, 
with which I am, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, | 
| Your Majeſty's moſt dutiful 
\ and moſt obedient ſervant, 
ANNE ROWE. 
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1LUCAN AND, HS WORES. 


"BY JAMES WELWOOD, . D. 
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Ine u e Mr. Rowe's robot d in \ his FR 
ſickneſs, nor the importunities of his friends ſince, 
to introduce into the world this his poſthumous Tranſ- 


lation of Lucan, with ſomething by way of preface. 
Jam very ſenſible how much it is out of my ſphere, 
and that I want both leiſure and materials, to do 
juſtice to the Author, or to the memory of the Tranſ- 
:lator. The works of both will beſt plead for them 3 
the one having already out- lived ſeventeen ages, and 


both one and the other like to endure as long as there 
is any taſte of liberty or polite learning left in the 


world. Hard has been the fate of many a great 
genius, that while they have conferred immortality on- 
others, they have wanted themſelves ſome friend to 
embalm their names to poſterity. This has been the 
fate of Lucan, and perhaps may be that of Mr. Rowe. 


All the accounts we have handed down to us of 


the firſt, are but very lame, and ſcattered in frag- 
ments of ancient authors. I am of opinion, that one 
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reaſon why his life is not to be found at any length, 
in the writings of his contemporaries, is the fear they 
were in of s reſentment, who could not bear to 
have the life of a man ſet in a true light, whom, to- 
gether with his uncle Seneca, he had ſacrificed to his 


revenge. Notwithſtanding this, we have ſome hints 
in writers who lived: near > this time, that leave us not 


altogether in the dark, about. the life cr, works of 
this exttradrdinary young man. 


„Marcus Annæus Lucan was of an 3 fa- 


mily of Rome, born at Corduba in Spain, about the 
year of our Saviour 39, in the reign of Caligula. 
His family had been tranſplanted from Italy to Spain 
a conſiderable time before, and were inveſted with 


ſeveral dignities and employments in that remote pro- 


vince of the Roman empire. His father was Marcus 
Annzus Mela, or Mella, a man of a diſtinguiſhed 


merit and intereſt in his country, and not the leſs in 
eſteem for being the brother of the great philoſopher 
Seneca. His mother was Acilia the daughter of 
Acilius Lucanus, one of the moſt eminent orators of 


his time: and it was from his grandfather that he 
took the name of Lucan. The ſtory that is told of 
Heſiod and Homer, of a ſwarm of bees hovering about 


them in their cradle, is Iikewiſe told of Lucan, and 


probably with equal truth: but whether true or not, 


it is a proof of the _ e to dim offs” fr 
ancients,” as a poet. 


He was hardly eight bnths old When he was 


ee from — native an. Md Rome, that he 
| * 
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nilght take the firſt impreſſion of the Latin tongue in 
the city where it was ſpoke in the greateſt purity. I 
wonder then to find ſome critics detrat from his 
language, as if it took a tincture from the place of 


his birth; nor can I be brought to think otherwiſe, 
than that the language he writes in, is as pure Roman 
as any that was writ in Nero's time. As he grew up, 


his parents educated him with a care that became a 


promiſing genius, and the rank of his family. His 


maſters were Rhemmius Polæmon, the grammarian; 
then Flavius Virginius, the rhetorician; and laftly, 


Cornutus, the ſtoic philoſopher ; to which ſect he ever 


after addicted himſelf. 
It was in the courſe of theſe ſtudies he contracted 


an intimate friendſhip with Aulus Perſius, the ſatiriſt. 


It is no wonder that two men, whoſe geniuſes were ſo 


much alike, ſhould unite and become agreeable to one 
another; for if we confider Lucan critically, we ſhall 
fmd in him a ſtrong bent towards Satire. His man- 
ner, it is true, is more declamatory and diffuſe than 


Perſius: but Satire is ſtill in his view, and the whole 
Pharſalia appears to me a continued invective againſt | 


ambition and unbounded power. 


The progreſs he made in all parts of OTF FED 


needs have been very great, conſidering the pregnancy 


of his genius, and the nice care that was taken in cul- 
tivating it by a ſuitable” education: nor is it to be 
queſtioned, but beſides the maſters I have named, he 


had likewife the example and inſtructions of his uncle 


* the moſt conſpicuous man then of Rome for 
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learning, w wit, wt; n Thus he gt out in the 
world with the greateſt. adyantages poſſible, a noble 

birth, an opulent fortune, great relations, and withal, 
the. fflendſhip and protection of an uncle, who, beſides; 

is other preferments i in the empire, was favourite, as 
ell as tutor, to the emperor. But Rhetoric ſeems. to 
have been the art he excelled moſt in, and valued 
himſelf moſt upon; - for all writers, agree, he declaimed, 
in public when but fourteen years old, both-in Greek. 
and Latin, with univerſal applauſe, To this purpoſe 
it is obſervable, that he has interſperſed a great many 
orations in the Pharſalia, and theſe are acknowledged 
by all tb be very ſhining parts of the Poem, Whence 
it is that Quintilian, the beſt judge in theſe matters, 
reckons him among the rhetoricians, rather than the. 
Poets, though, he was certainly ly of both, theſe; 
afts in a high degree. 

His uncle Seneca being, then. i in | great fayoug with. 
Nero, and haying the Care, of that prince's education 
committed to bim, it is probable he introduced his- 
nephew to the court and acquaintance of the emperors | 
and it appears from. an old fragment of his life, that 
he ſent for him from Athens, where he was at his 
ſtudies , to Rome for that purpoſe. Every one knows, 
150 Nero, for the five firſt years of his reign, either 

Pt, or pretended. to be, endowed with all the 
ainja le qualities that became an emperor and a phi- 
lofopher. It muſt, have been in this ſtage of Nero's., 
life, that Lucan has offered up to him that poetical 
incenſe we ind in the Firſt Book. of, the Pharſalia: _ 


— 
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it is not to be imagined, that a man of Luean's 
temper would flatter Nero in ſo groſs a manner, if he 
had then thrown off the maſk. of virtue, and appeared 

in ſuch. bloody, colours as he afterwards did. No't 
2 ſeems to have been caſt in another mold: 
and he that durſt, throughout the whole Pharſalia, 
eſpouſe e the party of Pompey, and the cauſe of Rome 
againſt Cæfar, could never have ſtooped fo vilely low, 
as to celebrate a tyrant and a monſter in ſuch an open 
manner. I know ſome Commentators have judgeck 
that compliment to Nero to be meant ironicallyz bur 
it ſeems to me plain to be in the greateſt earneſt: and 5 
it is more than probable, that if Nero had been as 


wicked at that time as he became afterwards, Lucan's 


life had paid for his irony. Now it is agreed on by 
all writers, that he continued for ſome time in the 
higheſt favour and friendſhip with Nera; and it was 
to that favour, as well. as his merit, that he oed his 
being made Quzſtor, and admitted into the College of 


Augurs, before he attained the age required for theſo 
affices: in the firſt; of which poſts he exhibited to the- 


people of Rome a ſhow of gladiators at a vaſt expence. 
It was in this ſunyſhine of life Lucan married Polla 


Roman Senator; a lady of nohle birth, great fortune, 
and famed: beauty; who, to add to her other excel- 
Jencies,, was accompliſhed in all parts of » learning / 
inſomuch, that the three Firſt Books of the Pharſalia 
anne. aud correfted b by her in 
— 


2 How 
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Ho he came to decline in Nero's favour, we have 
no account that I know of in hiſtory ; and it is agreed 
by all that he loſt it gradually, till he became his 
utter averſion. No doubt, Lucan's virtue, and his 
principles of liberty, muſt make him hated by a man 
of Nero's temper. But there appears to have been a 
great deal of envy in the caſe, blended with his other 
prejudices againſt him, upon the account of his poetry. 

Thaugh the ſpirit and height of the Roman poetry 
Has ſomerrhat declined from what it had been in the 

time of Auguſtus, yet it was ſtill an art beloved and 


| ren Nero himſelf was not only fond of it to 


the higheſt degree, but, as moſt bad Poets are, was 
vain and conceited of his performances in that kind. 
He valued himſelf more upon his {kill in that art, and 
in muſic, than on the purple he wore; and bore it 


| better to be thought, a bad emperor, than a bad poet 
or muſician. Now Lucan, though then in favour, 


was too honeſt and too open to applaud the bombaſt 
ſtuff that Nero was every day repeating in public. 
Lucan appears to have been much of the temper of 


Philoxenus, the philoſopher; who, for not approving 
the verſes of Dionyſius the tyrant of I Was 
by his order condemned to the mines. Upon the 
promiſe of amendment, the philoſopher was ſet at 

liberty; but Dionyſrus repeating to him ſome of his 


wretched performances in full expectation of having 
them approved, „Enough, cries out Philoxenus, 
<<, carry me back to the mines. But Eucan carried 


this point further, and had the imprudence to diſpute 6 
the 


; * . 
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the prize of eloquence with Nero in a ſolemn public 
aſſembly. The judges in that trial were ſo juſt and 
bold as to adjudge the reward to Lucan, which was 
Fame and a Wreath of Laurel; but in return he loſt 
for ever the favour of bis competitor. He ſoon felt 


the effects of the emperor's reſentment, for the next 


day he had an order ſent him, never more to plead at 
the bar, nor repeat any of his performances in public, 
as all the eminent orators and poets were uſed to do. 


It is no wonder that a young man, an admirable 


poet, and one conſcious enough of a ſuperior genius, 
ſhould be ſtung to the quick by this barbarous treat- 
ment. In revenge, he omitted no occaſion, to treat 


| Nero's verſes. with the utmoſt contempt, and n. 


them and their author to ridicule. * 9 

In this bebaviour towards Nero, he was lacs K 0 
by his friend Perſius; and no doubt, they diverted 
themſelves often alone at the emperor's expence. 
Perſius went ſo far, that he dared to attack openly 
ſome of Nero's verſes in his firſt Satire, where he 


- brings-in bis friend and himſelf - repeating them. I 


believe a ſample of them may not be unacceptable to 
the reader, as tranſlated thus by Mr. Dryden: 1 


FRIEND. But to raw numbers and unkoiſh'd role, 
Sweet ſound i is added now, to make i it terſe... 
"Tis, tagg'd with rhyme like Berecynthian Atyw. 
The mid part chimes with art that never . 1 
„ The Dolphin brave, 
That cut the liquid ware, 
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3 And Minis when with ivy bridles bound, 
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% Or be who in his line 

Can chime the long rib Apennine 
*PrRsIVs. All this is dogrel tuff, EI 

FRIEND. What if I bring | 

A nobler'verſe ?- Arms and the man I 11 5 
Prr3s1vs.WhynameyouVirgilwith ſuch fops as theſe? | 

He es truly great, and muſt for ever pleaſe ; e . 

Not fierce, but awful in his manly page, 


SV -Bold in his ſtrength; but ſober in his rage. 


FRIEND. What poems think you ſoft? and to be read | 

With languiſhing regards, and bending head? a 
PER. Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew | 

- c©/With blaſts infpir'd : and Baſſaris, who flew 1 


The ſternful calf, with ſword advanc'd'on hich, 


e Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 


ei She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around; & | 
. — rr rg, a: Þ echoes ſound 3 f 


:The- verſes: anncked: ich commas are Nero's; and 
iti is no wender that men of ſo delicate a taſte as 
Tucan and Perfius! could not _ a unn. 
Z made by an emperor. 

About this time the world was grown weary of 
Nero; for à thouſund monſtrous oruelties of his life, 
and the continued abuſe of the imperial power. Rome: 
«had groaned long under the weight of them, till” 
Aength ſeveral of the firſt rank, headed by Piſo, fo $ 
-a conſpiracy to rid the world of that abandoned 
-wretch. Lucan hated him 9 ſcore 3 as 
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his country's enemy and his own, and went heartily 
into the deſign. When it was juſt ripe for execution, 
it came to be diſcovered by ſome of the accomplices, 
and Lucan was found among the firlt of the conſpira- 
tors. They were condemned to die, and Lucan had 
| the choice of the manner of his ** Upon this 
1 occaſion ſome authors have taxed him with an action, 
2 which, if true, had been an eternal ſtain upon his- 
name, that, to ſave his life, he informed againſt his 
mother. This Rory ſeems to me to be a meer caluwny, ' 
and invented only to detract from his fame. It is 
certainly the moſt unlikely thing in the world, con- 
fidering the whole conduct of. his life, and that noble 
ſcheme of philoſophy and morals he had imbibed from 
his infancy, and which ſhines in every page of his 
Pharſalia. It is probable, Nero himſelf, or ſome of 
his flatterers, might invent the ſtory, to blacken bis 
rival to poſterity; and ſome unwary authors have ' 
afterwards taken it up on truſt, without examining. 
into the truth of it. We have ſeveral fragments of 
his life, where this particular is not to be found; and, 
Fs which makes it ſtill the more improbable to- me, the 
„. writers that mention it, have tacked to it another 
| calumny yet more improbable, that he accuſed her: 
unjuſtly. As this accuſation contradicts the. whole. 
tenor of his life, ſo it does the manner of his death. 
It is univerſally agreed, that, having choſe to have the 
arteries, of his arms and legs opened in a hot bath, 
he ſupped chearfully with his friends, and then, taking 
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und the higheſt contempt of death, went into the 
bath, and ſubmitted to the operation. When he found 
«the extremities of his body growing cold, and death's 
laſt alarm in every part, he called to mind a paſſage of 
- his own in the IXth Book of the Pharſalia, which he 
repeated to the ſtanders- by, with the ſame grace and 
accent, with which he uſed to declaim in public, and 
immediately expired, in the 27th year of his age, and 
tenth of Nero. The paſſage was that where he de- 
ſcribes a ſoldier of Cato's dying much after the ſame 


manner, being bit by a I and i is eos tranſlated 


by Mr. Rowe : 75 
4. go the warm blood it once — every part 
% Ran purple poiſon down, and drain d the fainting heart. 
ce Blood falls for tears, and o'er his mournful face 
« The ruddy drops their tainted paſſage trace. 
ce Where-e'er the liquid] juices find a way, | 
40 There ſtreams of blood, there crimſon rive fray. 
% His mouth and guſhing noſtrils pour a flood, 
« And ev'n the pores ouſe out the trickling blood; 
« In the red deluge, all the parts lie drown'd, a 
40 And the whole body ſeems one bleeding wound,” 


He was buried in his garden at Rome; and = ing 
was lately to be ſeen, in the church of Santo Paulo, 
an ancient marble with the following inſcription: 

-MARCO ANNAEO LVCANO 'CORDVBENSI POETAE, 
,- +. BENEFICIO NERONIS, FAMA SERVATA, 4 


This inſcription, if done by Nero's order, ſhows, 
way en ine of himſelf, he pai i ſeevet * 


- a - 6 R -L as a a4 . A bf ian s: 
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to:Lucin's genius and virtue, and would have atoned 
in ſome meaſure for the injuries and the death he gave 
him. But he needed no marble-or inſcription to per- 
petuate his pe ; his Pharſalia will. out-live all 
theſe. 1 
Lucan wrote ſeveral hott chat tina periſhed by 
the injury of time, and of which nothing remains 
but the titles, The firſt we are told he wrote, was a 
Poem on the Combat between Achilles and Hector, 
and Priam's redeeming his Son's Body, which, it is 
ſaid, he wrote before he had attained eleven years of age: 
The reſt were, The Deſcent of Orpheus into Hell; 
The burning of Rome, in which he is ſaid not to 
have ſpared Nero that ſet it on fire; and a Poem in 
Praiſe of his Wife Polla Argentaria. He wrote like- 
wiſe ſeveral Books of Saturnalia; ten Books of Silvæ; 
an imperfe&t Tragedy of Medea; a Poem upon the 
burning of Troy, and the Fate of Priam; to which 
ſome have added the Panegyric to Calphurnius Piſo, 
yet extant, which I can hardly believe is his, but of 
a later age. But the Book he ſtaked his fame on 
was his Pharſalia; the only one that now remains; 
and which Nero's cruelty. has left us imperfect in 
reſpec̃t of what it would have e if he had lived 
to finiſh it. 

Statius in his ba. gives us the aka of 
Lucan's works in an elegant manner, introducing 
the Muſe  Calliope accoſting him to this purpoſe : 
% When thou. art ſcarce paſt the age of childhooft 
« n Callioye to Lucan) thou ſhalt play with; the 

« yalour 
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ce vulour aof Achilles, and Hector's kill in Abi 
4 of à chariot. Thou ſhalt draw Priam at the” feet 
4c of his unrelenting Conqueror, begging the dead 
e body of his darling fon. Thou ſhalt ſet oßen the 
« gates of hell for Eurydice, and thy Orpheus ſhall 
e have the preference in a full theatre, in ſpite of 
4% Nero's envy ;“ alluding to the diſpute for the prize 
between him and Nero, where the piece exhibited by 
Lucan was Orpheus's deſcent into hell. Thou 
en ſhalt relate (continues Calliope) that flame which 
0 the exectable tyrant kindled, to lay in aſhes the 
5 miſtreſs of the world; nor ſhalt thou be filent in 
the praiſes' that are ;uffly due tb thy beloved wife; 
e and when thou haſt. attained to riper years, thou 
1 ſhalt ſing, in a lofty ſtrain, the fatal fields of Philippi, 
„ white with Roman bones, the dreadful battle of 
4% Pharſalia; and the thundering wats of that great 
& captain, Who, by the renown of his arms, merited 
4 to be inrolled among the gods. In that. work 
dc (oontinues Calliope) thou ſhalt paint, in never- 
«fading colours, the auſtere virtues of Cato, who 
_«. ſcorned-to out- live the liberties of his country; and» 
« the fate. of Pompey, once che darling of Rome. 
„ Thou fhalt, like a trite Roman, weep over the 
& crime of the young tyrant Ptolemy; and ſhalt- 
«. raiſe: to Pompey, by the power of' thy eloquence, 
« 2 higher monument than the Egyptian pyramids. 
4 The potty of Ennius (adus Calliope) and the 

* learned fire of Eucretius, the one that conducted 
11 . 9 — vaſt ſeas to the con- 


« queſt 
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ec queſt of the golden fleece, the other that could 
« ſtrike an infinite number of forms from the firſt 
« atoms of matter, both of them ſhall give place to 
<« thee without the leaſt envy, and even the dirine 
4 Hneid ſhall pay thee a juſt reſpect. f | 

Thus far Statius concerning Lucan's work; 558 
even Lucan in two places of the Pharſalia has pro- 
miſed himſelf immortality to his Poem. The firſt 48 


in the Seventh Book, which I beg leave to give in proſe, 


though Mr. Rowe has done it a thouſand times better 
in verſe. © One day (ſays he) when theſe wars ſhall 
& be ſpoken-of in ages yet to come, and among na- 
6 tions far remote from this clime, whether from the 
e voice of fame alone, or the real value T have given 


c them by this my hiſtory, thoſe that read it ſhall 


& alternately hope and fear for the great events therein 
« contained. In vain (continues he) ſhall they offer 


„ up their vows for the righteous cauſe, and ſtand 


te thunderſtruck at ſo many various turns of fortune; 
“ nor ſhall they read them as things that are already 
% paſt, but with that concern as if they were yet to. 
come, and ſhall range nen O _— on 
thy fide.” p 

The other paſſage, which is in the Ninth Book, a 
may be tranſlated thus: « Oh! Cæſar, profane thow” 
not through envy the funeral monuments of theſe 


great patriots, that fell here ſacrifices to thy ambi-- 


“ tion, If there may be allowed any renown to a 
© Roman Muſe, while Homer's verſes ſhall be 
« 1 worthy of praiſe, they that ſhall live after 


Go hy Us, 
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et us, ſhall read his and mine together: My Phar- 
& falia ſhall live, e rag opp _ I 
44 to oblivion." 

This is all chat 1 env ita the aphid or him- 
ſelf, concerning Lucan's life and writings; and indeed 
there is ſcarce any one author, either ancient or modern, 
that mentions him but with the greateſt reſpe& and 
the higheſt encomiums, of which it would be tedious | 

to give more inſtances. 
I deſign not to enter into any criticiſm on the Phar- 
. Ffalia, though I had ever ſo much leiſure or ability for 

it. I hate to oblige a certain ſet of men, that read 
the ancients only to find fault with them, and ſeem 
to live only on the excrements of authors. I beg 
leaveto tell theſe gentlemen, that Lucan is not to be tried 
by thoſe rules of an Epic Poem, which they have drawn 
from the Iliad or ZEneid ; for if they allow him not 
the honour to be on the ſame foot with Homer or 
Virgil, they muſt do him the juſtice at leaſt, as not 
to try him by laws founded on their model. The 
Pharſalia is properly an Hiſtorical Heroic Poem, be- 
cauſe the ſubje& is a known true ſtory. Now with 
our late critics, Truth is an unneceſlary trifle for an 
Epic Poem, and ought: to be thrown aſide as a curb 
to invention. To have every part a mere web of 
their own brain, is with them a diſtinguiſhing mark 
of a mighty genius in the Epic way. Hence it is, 
theſe critics obſerve, that the favourite poems of that 
kind do always produce in the mind of the reader the 
higheſt wonder and ſurprize; and the more improbable 
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the. ſtory is, ſtill the more wonderful and ſurprizing. 


Much good may this notion of theirs do them; but, 


to my taſte, a fact very extraordinary in its kind, 
that is attended with furprizing circumſtances, big 
with the higheſt events, and conducted with all the 
arts of the moſt conſummate wiſdom, does not 
the leſs ſtrong, but leaves a more laſting 4 on 
my mind, for being true. 

If Lucan therefore wants theſe ornaments, be might 
have borrowed from Helicon, or his own invention; 
he has made us more than ample amends, by the 


great and true events that fall within the compaſs of 


his ſtory, I am of opinion, that, in his firſt deſign of 
writing -this poem of the civil wars, he reſolved to 
treat the ſubject fairly and plainly, and that fable and 
invention were to have had no ſhare in the work: 
but the force of cuſtom, and the deſign he had 
to induce the generality of readers to fall in love 
with liberty, and abhor flavery, the principal deſign 
of the poem, induced him to embelliſh it with ſome 
fables, that without them his books would not be fo 
univerſally read: ſo much was fable the delight of 
the Roman people. 

If any ſhall object to his privilege of being examined 


and tried as an hiſtorian, that he has given in to the 


poetical province of invention and fiction, in the Sixth 


book, where Sixtus enquires of the Theſſalian witch 


Erictho the event of the civil war, and the fate of Rome; 
it may be anſwered, that perhaps the tory was true, 
or at leaſt it was commonly believed to be ſo in his 

Ang | time, 
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time, which is a ſufficient excuſe for Lucan to have 
inſerted it. It is true, no other author mentions it. 
But it is uſual to find ſome one paſſage in one hiſ- 
| _  torian,” that is not mentioned in any other; though 
| they treat of the ſame ſubject. For though I am fully 
perſuaded that all theſe  Oracles and Reſponſes, ſo 
famous in the pagan world, were the mere cheats of 
| prieſts; yet the belief of them, and of magic and 
„ witchcraft,” was univerſally received at that time. 
Therefore Lucan may very well be excuſed for falling- 
in with a popular error, whether he himſelf believed 
it or no, eſpecially when it ſerved to enliven and em- 
belliſh his ſtory. If it be an error, it is an error all 
| the ancients have fallen into, both Greek and Roman: 
And Livy, the prince of the Latin hiſtorians, abounds' 
| in ſuch relations. That it is not below the dignity 
| ta veracity of an hiſtorian to mention ſuch things, 
we have a late inſtance in a noble author of our time, 
who has likewiſe wrote the civil wars of his country, 
and intermixt in it the ſtory of the ghoſt of the duke of 
Buckingham's father. 

In general, all the actions that Lucan relates in the 
courſe of his hiſtory are true; nor 1s it any impeachment ; 
of his veracity, that ce he differs in place, 
manner, or circumſtances of actions, from other wri- 
ters, any more than it is an imputation on them, that 
they differ from him. We ourſelves have ſeen, in the 
courſe of the late two famous wars, how differently * 
almoſt every battle and ſiege has been repreſented, and 
ne mon 7 thoſe of the ſame fide, when at the ſame 

time 
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time there be a thoufand living witneſſes, ready to 
contradict any falſehood, that partiality ſhould impoſe 
upon the world. This 1 may affirm, the moſt im- 
portant events, and the whole thread of action in 
Lucan, are agreeable to the univerſal conſent of all 
authors, that have treated of the civil wars of Rome. 
If now and then he differs from them in leſſer inci- 
dents or circumſtances, let the critics in hiſtory de- 
cide the queſtion: for my part, I am willing to take 
them for anecdotes firſt diſcovered and publiſhed by 
Lucan, which may at leaſt conciliate to him the favour 

of our late admirers of Secret Hiſtory. | 
After all I have ſaid on this head, I cannot but. in 
ſome meaſure call in queſtion ſome parts of Cæſar's 
character as drawn by Lucan ; which ſeem to me not 
altogether agreeable to truth, nor to the univerſal con- 
ſent of hiſtory. I wiſh I could vindicate him in ſome 
of his perſonal repreſentations of men, and Cæſar in 
particular, as I can do in the narration of the prin- 
cipal events and ſeries of his ſtory, He is not content 
only to deliver him down to poſterity, as the ſubyerter 
of the laws and liberties of his country, which he truly 
was, and than which, no greater infamy can poſſibly 
be caſt upon any name: but he deſcribes him as pur- 
ſuing that abominable end, by the moſt execrable me- 
thods, and ſome that were not in Cæſar's nature to be 
guilty of. Cæſar was certainly a man far from re- 
venge, or delight in blood; and he made appear, in 
the exerciſe of the ſupreme power, a noble and gene- 
rous inclination to elemency upon all occaſions: even 
| C 4 Lucan, 
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Lucan, though never ſo much his enemy, has not 
omitted his generous uſage of Domitius at Corfinium, or 
of Afranius and Petreius, when they were his pri ſoners 

in Spain. What can be then ſaid for Lucan, when 
he repreſents him riding in triumph over the field of 
Pharſalia, the day after the battle, taking delight in 
that horrid landſkip of Slaughter and Blood, and for- 
bidding the bodies of ſo many brave Romans to be 
either buried or burnt ? Not any one paſſage of Czſar's 
life gives countenance to a ſtory like this: and how 
commendable ſoever the zeal of a writer may be, - 
againſt the oppreſſor of his country, it ought not to 
have tranſported him to ſuch a degree of malevolence, 
-as to paint the moſt merciful conqueror that ever was, 
in colours proper only for the moſt ſavage natiires. 
But the effects of prejudice and paxtiality are unac- 
countable; and there is not a day of life, in which 
even the beſt of men are not guilty of them 10 ede 
degree or other. How many inftances have we in 
hiſtory of the heſt princes treated as the worſt of men, 
dy the pens of authors that were highly e y 
againſt them 

Shall we wonder then, * the Roman ban. 
ſmarting under the laſhes of Nero's tyranny, ſhould 
exclaim in the bittereſt terms againſt the memory of 

Julius Cæſar, fince it was, from him that Nero de- 
"rived that power to uſe mankind as he did ? Thoſe 

that lived in Lucan's time, did not conſider ſo much | 
" what Cæſar was in his own perſon, or temper, as what | 
he was the occafion of to them. It is very probable, 

| there 
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there were a great many dreadful ſtories of him hand- 
ed about by tradition among the multitude; and even 
men of ſenſe might give credit to them ſo far as to 
forget his clemency, and remember his ambition, to 
which they imputed all the cruelties and devaſtations 
committed by his ſueceſſors. Reſentments of this Kind 
in the ſoul of a man, fond of the ancient conſtitution of 
the commonwealth, ſuch as Lucan was, might betray 
him to believe, upon too flight grounds, whatever was 
to the diſadvantage of one he looked upon as the ſub- 
verter of that conſtitution. It was in that quality, 
and for that crime alone, that Brutus afterwards 
ſtabbed him; for perſonal prejudice againſt him he had 
none, and had been highly obliged by him: and it 
was upon that account alone, that Cato ſcorned to 
owe his life to him, though he well knew, Czfar 
would have eſteemed it one of the greateſt felicities of 
his, to have had it in his power to pardon him. I 
would not be thought to make an apology for Lucan's 
thus traducing the memory of Czfar ; but would only 
beg the ſame indulgence to his partiality, that we are 
willing to allow to moſt other authors; for I cannot 
help believing all hiſtorians are more or leſs guilty: 
of it. 

I beg leave to obſerve one thing f Fainker on this 
head, that it is odd, Lucan ſhould thus miſtake this 
part of Cæſar's character, and yet do him ſo much 
juſtice in the reſt. His greatneſs of mind, his intre- 
pid courage, his indefatigable activity, his magnani- 
. his generoſity, his conſummate knowledge 
| C 4 in 
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in the art of war, and the power and grace of his 


- eloquence, are all ſet 22 in the beſt light, upon 
 &yery, proper occaſion. He never makes him ſpeak, 


but it is with all the ſtrength of argument, and all 
the flowers of rhetoric. It were tedious to enumerate 


every inſtance of this; and I ſhall only mention the 


ſpeech. to his army before the battle of Pharſalia, 
which in my opinion ſurpaſſes all I ever read, for the 
eaſy nobleneſs of expreſſion, the proper topics to 


animate his ſoldiers, and the force of an a | 
_ eloquence. 


Among Lucan's the "viſas in matters of fat. 
may be added thoſe of geography and aſtronomy ; but 
finding Mr. Rowe has taken ſome notice of them in his 
notes, I ſhall ſay nothing of them. Lucan had nei- 
ther. time. nor opportunity to viſit the ſcenes where the 
actions he deſcribes were done, as ſome other hiſ- 
torians both Greek and Roman had, and therefore 
it was no wonder he might commit ſome minute er- 
rors in theſe matters. As to aſtronomy, the ſchemes 
of that noble ſcience. were but very conjectural in his 
time, and not reduced to that mathematical n 
they have been ſince. 

The method and diſpoſition of a work of this kinds 
muſt be much the ſame with thoſe obſerved by other 
hiſtorians, with one difference only, which I ſubmit” 
to better judgments : an hiſtorian who like Lucan has. 


choſen to write in verſe, though he is obliged. to have 


ſri regard to truth in every thing he relates, yet 
N he is not e to mention all facts, as 
1 other 
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other hiſtorians. are. He is not tied down to relate every 
minute paſſage, or circumſtance, if they be not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the main ſtory ; eſpecially if they 
are ſuch as would appear heavy and flat, and conſe- 
3 incumber his genius, or his verſe. All theſe 
trifling parts of action would take off from the plea- 
ſure and entertainment, which is the main ſcope of 
that manner of writing. Thus the particulars of an 
army's march, the journal of a ſiege, or the ſituation 
of a camp, where they are not ſubſervient to the rela- 
tion of ſome great and important event, had better be 
ſpared than inſerted in a work of that kind. In a proſe 
writer, theſe perhaps ought, or at leaſt may be pro- 
perly and agreeably enough mentioned; of which we 
have innumerable inſtances in moſt ancient hiſtorians, 
and particularly 1 in Thucydides and Livy. | 
There is a fault in Lucan. againſt this rule, 2 | 
that is his long and unneceſſary enumeration of the ſe- 
veral parts of Gaul, where Cæſar's army was drawn 
together in the Firſt Book. It is enlivened, it is true, 
with ſome beautiful verſes he throws in, about the 
ancient Bards and Druids; but ſtill in the main it is 
dry, and but of little conſequence to the ſtory itſelf, 
The many different people and cities there mentioned 
were not Cæſar's confederates, as thoſe in the third 
book were Pompey's ; and theſe laſt are particularly 
named, to expreſs how many nations eſpouſed the. ſide 
of Pompey. Thole reckoned up in Gaul were only 
the places where Cæſar's troops had been quartered, 
aad Lucan might with as great propriety have men- 
| tio 
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tioned the different routes by which they marched, as 


the garriſons from which they were drawn. This 


therefore, in my opinion, had been better left out; 
and I cannot but likewiſe think, that the digreſſion of 
Theſſaly, and an account of its firſt inhabitants, is 
too prolix, and not of any great confequtnce to his 
purpoſe, I am ſure, it ſignifies but little to the civil 
war in general, or the battle of Pharſalia in particular, 
to know how many rivers there are in Theſſaly, or 

| with of its mountains lies Eaſt or Weſt. 

But if theſe be faults in Lucan, they are ſuch as wil 
be found in the moſt admired poets, nay, and thought 
excellencies in them; and beſides, he has made us 
moſt ample amends in the many extraordinary beauties 
of his poem. The ſtory itſelf is Noble and Great; 
for what can there be in hiſtory more worthy of our 
knowledge and attention, than a wat of the higheſt 
importance to mankind, carried-on between the two 
greateſt Leaders that ever were, and by a people the 
moſt renowned for arts and arms, and who were at 
that time maſters of the world? What a poor ſubject 


is that of the Zneid,- when compared with this of the 


| Pharſalia! And what a deſpicable figure does Aga- 
memnon, Homer's King of Kings, make, when com- 
pared with chiefs, who, by ſaying only, “ be thou a 
King,” made far greater kings than him! The ſcene 
of the Iliad contained but Greece, ſome iflands in the 
ZEgean and Tonian ſeas, with a very little part of the 
Leſſer Afia : this of the civil war of Rome drew after 
it almoſt all the tations of the then known world. 
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Troy was but a little town, of the little kingdom of 
Phrygia z whereas Rome was then miſtreſs of an em. 
pire, that reached from the ſtraits of Hercules, and 
the Atlantic ocean, to the Euphrates, and from the 
bottom of the Euxine and the Caſpian feas, to 
Ethiopia and Mount Atlas. The mimitable Virgil 
is yet more ſtraitened in his ſubject. Mneas, a poor 
fugitive from Troy, with a handful of followers, 
ſettles at laſt in Italy; and all the empire that immor- 
tal pen could give him, is but a few miles upon the 
banks of the Tiber. So vaſt a difproportion there is 
between the importance of the ſubje& of the ZEneid and 


that of the Pharfalia, that we find one ſingle Roman, 


Craſſus, maſter of more ſlaves on his eftate, than Virgil's 
hero had ſubjects. In fine, it may be faid, nothing can 
excuſe him for his choice, but that he deſigned his 
hero for the anceſtor of Rome, and the Julian race. 

TI cannot leave this parallel, without taking notice, . 
to what a height of power the Roman empire was then 
arrived, in an inſtance of Cæſar himſelf, when but pro- 
conſul of Gaul, and before it is thought he ever 
dreamed of what he afterwards attained to: it is in 
one of Cicero's letters to him, wherem he repeats 
the words of Cæſar's letters to him ſome time before. 
The words are theſe; © As to what concerns Marcus 
« Furius, whom you recommended to me, I will, if 
« you pleaſe, make him king of Gaul; but, if you 
ce would have me advance any other friend of yours, 
& ſend him to me.” It was no new thing for citizens 
of Rome, ſuch as Cæſar was, to diſpoſe of Kingdoms 
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as they pleaſed; and Cæſar himſelf had taken away 
Deiotarus's kingdom from him, and given it to a 


private gentleman of Pergamum. But there is one 


ſurprizing inſtance more, of the prodigious greatneſs 
of the Roman power, in the affair of king Antiochus, 
and that long before the height it arrived to, at the 
breaking forth of the civil war. That prince was 
maſter of all Egypt; and, marching to the conqueſt of 


. Phœnicia, Cyprus, and the other appendixes of that 


empire, Popilius overtakes him in his full march, with 
letters from the ſenate, and refuſes to give him his 


hand till he had read them. Antiochus, ſtartled at 


the command that was contained in them, to ſtop the 
progreſs of his victories, aſked a ſhort time to con- 


ſider of it. Popilius, makes a circle about him with 


a ſtick he had in "his hand, Return me an anſwer,” 
ſaid he, © before thou ſtirreſt out of this circle, or 
cc the Roman people are no more thy friends.“ 

Antiochus, after a ſhort pauſe, told him with the 
loweſt ſubmiſſion, he would obey the ſenate's com- 
mands. Upon which, Popilius gives him his hand, and 


ſalutes him a friend of Rome. After Antiochus had 


given up ſo great a monarchy, and ſuch a torrent of 
ſucceſs, upon receiving only a few words in writing, 
he had indeed reaſon to ſend. word to the ſenate, as 
he did by his ambaſſadors, that he had obeyed their 
commands, with the ſame ſubmiſlion, as if they had 
been ſent him from the immortal gods. 

Jo leave this digreſſion. It were the height 5 
arrogance to n ever ſo little from Homer or Virgil, 


Who 
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who have kept poſſeſſion of the firſt places, among the 
7 of Greece and Rome, for ſo many ages: yet 

I hope I may be forgiven, if I ſay there are ſeveral 
paſſages in both, that appear to me trivial, and below 
the dignity that ſhines almoſt in every page of Lucan. 
It were to take both the Thad and ZEneid in pieces, 
to prove this: but I ſhall only take notice of one in- 
ſtance, and that is, the different colouring of Virgil's 
hero, and Lucan's Cæſar, in a ftorm. neas is 
drawn weeping, and in the greateſt confuſion and 
deſpair, though he had aſſurance from the gods that 
he ſhould one day ſettle and raiſe a new empire in 
Italy. Cæſar, on the contrary, is repreſented per- 


fectly ſedate, and free from fear. His courage and 


mãgnanimity brighten- up as much upon this occaſion, 
as afterwards they did at the battles of Pharſalia and 
Munda. Courage would have coſt Virgil nothing, 
to have beſtowed it on his hero; and he might as 
eaſily have thrown him upon the coaſt of Carthage i in 
a calm temper of mind, as in a panic fear. 

St. Evremont is very ſevere upon Virgil on this ac- 
count, and has criticized upen his character of _— 
in this manner, When Virgil tells us, 

% Extemplo neæ ſolvuntur frigore membra, 
„ Ingemit, & duplices tendens ad ſidera palmas, &c.“ 


« Seized as he is,” ſays St. Evremont, © with this 


« chilneſs through all his limbs, the firſt ſign of life 
ewe find in him, is his groaning; ; then he lifts up his 


“ hands to heaven, and, in all appearance, would 
* implore 
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e implore its ſuccour, if the condition wherein the 
<6 good hero finds himſelf, would afford him ſtrength 
cc enough to raiſe his mind to the gods, and pray 
<c with attention. His ſoul, which could not apply 
« itſelf to any thing elſe, abandons itſelf to lamen- 
6 tations; and like thoſe deſolate widows, who upon 


4e the firſt trouble they meet with, wiſh they were in 
the grave with their dear huſbands, the poor Æneas 


s bewails his not having periſhed before Troy with 
| <6 Hector, and eſteems them very happy who left their 
s bones in the boſom of ſo ſweet and dear a country. 
% Some people, adds he, © may perhaps believe he 
-< ſays ſo, becauſe: he envies their happineſs; but T 
<6 am perſuaded, ſays St. Evremont, it is for fear 
c of the danger that threatens him.” The ſame au- 
thor, after he has expoſed his want of courage, adds, 
<< The good neas hardly ever concerns himſelf in 
« any important or glorious deſign : it is enough for 
* him that he diſcharges his conſcience in thg office 
& of a pious, tender, and compaſſionate man. He 
L carries his father on his ſhoulders, he conjugally 
«« laments his dear Creiifa, he cauſes his nurſe to be 


« interred, and makes a funeral pile for his truſty. 


e pilot Palinurus, for whom he ſheds a thouſand 
© tears. Here is (ſays he) a ſorry hero in paganiſm, 
« who would have made an admirable ſaint among 
« ſome chriſtians.” In ſhort, it is St. Evremont's 
opinion, & he was fitter to make a founder of an order 
« than a ſtate.” | 
Thus far, and perhaps too o far, St. Evremont: I 
4 beg 
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beg leave to take notice, that the ſtorm in Lucan is drawn 
in ſtronger colours, and ſtrikes the mind with greater 
borror, than that of Virgil; notwithſtanding the firſt 
has no ſupernatural cauſe aſſigned for it, and the latter 
is raiſed by a god, at the inſtigation of a goddeſs» 
that was both wife and ſiſter of Jupiter. f 

In the Pharſalia, moſt of the tranſactions and events, 
that compoſe the relation, are wonderful and ſur- 
prizing, though true, as well as inſtructive and enter- 
taining. To enumerate them all, were to tranſeribe 
the work itſelf, and therefore I ſhall only hint at ſome 
of the moſt remarkable. With what dignity, and 
juſtneſs of character, are the two great rivals, Pompey 
and Cæſar, introduced in the Firſt Book; and how 
beautifully, and with what a maſterly art, are they 
oppoſed to one another? add to this, the juſteſt ſimi- 
litudes by which their different characters are ill uſtra- 
ted in the Second and Ninth Book. Who can but ad- 


mire the figure that Cato's virtue makes, in more 


places than one ? And I perſuade myſelf, if Lucan had 
lived to finiſh his deſign, the death of that illuftrious 
Roman had made one of the moſt, moving, as well as 
one of the moſt ſublime epiſodes of his poem. In the 
Third Book Pompey's dream, Cæſar's breaking open 
the temple of Saturn, the fiege of Marſeilles, the 
ſea-fight, and the ſacred grove, have each of them their 
particular excellence, that in my opinion come very 
little ſhort of any thing we find in Homer or Virgil. 
In the Fourth Book, there are a great many charm- 
ing incidents, and among the reſt, that of the ſoldiers 
| | | running 
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running out of their camp to meet and embrace one 
another, and the deplorable ſtory of Vulteius. The 
Fifth Book affords us a fine account of the oracle of 
Delphi, its origin, the manner of its delivering an- 
ſwers, and the reaſon of its then ſilence. Then, upon 
the occaſion of a mutiny in Cæſar's camp near Pla- 
centia, in his. manner of paſſing. the Adriatic in a 
ſmall boat, amidſt the ſtorm I hinted at, he has given 
us-the nobleſt and beſt image of that great man. But 
what affects me above all, is the parting of Pompey 
and Cornelia, in the end of the Book. It has ſome- 
thing in it as moving and tender, as ever was felt, or 
perhaps imagined. | 

In the deſcription of the witch Erictho, in the 
Sixth Book, we have a beautiful picture of horror; 
for even works of that kind have their beauties in 
poetry, as well as in painting. The Seventh Book is 
moſt taken up with what relates to the famous battle 
of Pharſalia, which decided the fate of Rome. It is 
ſo related, that the reader may rather think himſelf 
a ſpectator of, or even engaged in, the battle, than ſo 
remote from the age in which it was fought. There 
is; towards the end of this Book, a noble majeſtic 
deſeription of the general Conflagration, and of that 
laſt cataſtrophe, which muſt put an end to this frame 
of heaven and earth. To this is added, in the moſt 
elevated ſtyle, his ſentiments of the Immortality af 
<« the Soul,” and of rewards and puniſhments after this 
life. All theſe are touched with the niceſt delicacy of 

_ and thought, eſpecially that about the uni - 
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verſal Conflagration; and agrees with what we find of 
it in Holy Writ. In ſo much that I am willing to 
believe Lucan might have converſed with St. Peter 


at Rome, if it be true he was ever there ; or he might 
have ſeen that Epiſtle of his, wherein he gives us the 


very ſame idea of it. 


In the Eighth Book, our paſſions are again touched 
with the misfortunes of Cornelia and Pompey ; but 
eſpecially with the death, and unworthy funeral, of 
the latter. In this Book is likewiſe drawn, with the 
greateſt art, the character of young Ptolemy and his 
miniſters ; particularly that of the villain Photinus 
is exquiſitely expoſed in his own ſpeech in council. 

In the Nipth Book, after the apotheoſis of Pompey, 
Cato is introduced as the fitteſt man after him to head 
the cauſe of Liberty and Rome. This Book is the 
longeſt, and, in my opinion, the moſt entertaining in 
the whole poem. The march of Cato through the 
deſerts of Libya, affords a noble and agreeable va- 
riety of matter; and the virtue of his hero, amidſt 
theſe diſtreſſes through which he leads him, ſeems every 
where to deſerve thoſe raptures of praiſe he beſtows 
upon him. Add to this, the artful deſcriptions of 
the various poiſons with which theſe deſerts abounded, 
and their different effects upon human bodies, than 
which nothing can be more moving or poetical, 

But Cato's anſwer to Labienus in this Book, upon 
his deſiring him to conſult the oracle of Jupiter 
Hammon about the event of the civil war, and the 
fortune of Rome, is a maſter- piece not to be equalled. 
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All the attributes of God, ſuch as his omnipotence, 
his preſcience, his juſtice, his goodneſs, and his un- 
ſearchable decrees, are painted in the moſt awful and 
the ſtrongeſt colours, and ſuch as may make Chriſ- 
tians themſelves bluſh, for not coming up to them in 
moſt of their writings upon that ſubject. I know not 
but St. Evremont has carried the matter too far, when, 
| in mentioning this paſſage, he concludes, ** If all the 
« ancient poets had ſpoke as worthily of the oracles 
Ut & of their gods, he ſhould make no ſcruple to prefer 
| C them to the divines and philoſophers of our time. 
We may ſee, ſays he, in the concourſe of ſo... 
ce many people, that came to conſult the oracle of 
1 &« Hammon, what effect a public opinion can pro- 
N cc duce, where zeal and ſuperſtition mingle together. 
„ 6% We may fee in Labienus, a pious ſenſible man, 
© who to his reſpect for the gods, joins the conſide- 
&« ration and eſteem we ought to preſerve for virtue in 
& good men. Cato is a religious ſevere philoſopher, 
« weaned from all vulgar opinions, who entertain , 
cc thoſe lofty thoughts of the gods, which pure un- 
"8... debauched reaſon and a true elevated knowledge 
| &« can give us of them; every thing here, ſays St. 
| % Evremont, is poetical, every thing is conſonant 
& to truth and reaſon. It is not poetical upon the 
e ſcore of any ridiculous. fiction, or for ſome extra- 
4 yagant hyperbole, but for the daring. greatneſs and 
e majeſty. of the language, and for the noble elera- 
© tion of the diſcourſe. It is thus, adds he, that 
JO is. the language of the gods, and that 
| % pocts 
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cc poets are wiſe; and it is ſo much the greater won- 
e der to find it in Lucan, ſays he, becauſe it is 
„ neither to be met with in Homer nor Virgil.” I 
remember Montaigne, who. is allowed by all to have 
been an admirable judge in theſe matters, prefers 
' Lucan's character of Cato to Virgil, or any other of 
the ancient poets. He thinks all of them flat and 
languithing, but Lucan's much more ſtrong, though 
overthrown by the extravagancy of his own force. 

The Tenth Book, imperfect as it is, gives us, among 
other chings, a view of the Ægyptian magnificence, 
with a curious account of the then- received opinions 
of the increaſe and decreaſe of the river Nile. From 
the variety of the ſtory, and many other particulars 
I need not mention in this ſhort account, it may eaſily 
appear, that a true hiſtory may be a romance or 
fiction, when the author makes choice of a ſubject 
that affords ſo many and ſo ſurprizing incidents. | 

Among the faults that have been laid to, Lucan” ; 
charge, the moſt juſtly imputed are thoſe of his ſtile ; 
and indeed how could it be otherwiſe ? Let us but re- 
member the imperfe& ate, in which his ſudden and 
immature death left the Pharſalia ; the deſign itſelf 
being probably but half finiſhed, and what was writ 
of it, but ſlightly, if at all, reviſed. We are told, 
it is true, he either corrected the three firſt books him- 
ſelf, or his wife did it for him, in his own life-time, 
Be it ſo: but what are the corrections of a lady, or 
a young man of ſix and twenty, to thoſe he might 
have made at forty, or a more advanced age ? veg 
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the moſt correct and judicious poet that ever was, 
continued correcting his ZEneid for near as long a 
ſeries of years together as Lucan lived, and yet died 
with a ſtrong opinion that it was imperfect ſtill. If 
Lucan had lived to his age, the Pharſalia without 
doubt would have made another kind of figure, than 
it now does, notwithſtanding the difference to be found 
in the Roman language, en the times of er 
and Auguſtus. 
It muſt be owned he is in many places obſcure and 
hard, and therefore not ſo agreeable, and comes ſhort 
of the purity, ſweetneſs, and delicate propriety of 
Virgil. Vet it is ſtill univerſally agreed among both 
ancients and moderns, that his genius was wonder- 
fully great, but at the ſame time too haughty and 
headſtrong to be governed by art; and that his ſtyle 
was like his genius, learned, bold, and lively, but 
withal too tragical and bluſtering. 
I am by no means willing to compare the Pharſalia 
to the ZEneid; but I muſt ſay with St. Evremont, that 
for what purely regards the elevation of thought, 
Pompey, Cæſar, Cato, and Labienus, ſhine much more 
in Lucan, than Jupiter, Mercury, Juno, or Venus, do 
in Virgil. The ideas which Lucan has given us of 
'theſe great men are truly greater, and affe& us more 
ſenſibly, than thoſe which Virgil has given us of his 
deities : The latter has clothed his gods with human 
infirmities, to adapt them to the capacity of men : 
The other has raiſed his heroes ſo, as to bring them 
into * with the gods themſelves. In a word, 
the 
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the gods are not ſo. valuable in Virgil, as the heroes: 
In Lucan, the heroes equal the gods. After all, it 
muſt be allowed, that moſt things throughout the 
whole Pharſalia are greatly and juſtly ſaid, with re- 
gard even to the language and expreſſion: but the ſen- 
timents are every where ſo beautiful and elevated, that 
they appear, as he deſcribes Cæſar in Amyclus's cot- 
tage in the Fifth Book, noble and magnificent in any 
dreſs. It is in this elevation of thought that Lucan 
juſtly excels: this is his forte, and what raiſes 
him up to an equality with the greateſt of the ancient 
Poets. 0 

I cannot omit here the delicate character of Lucan's 
genius, as mentioned by Strada, in the emblematic 
way. It is commonly known that Pope Leo the Tenth 
was not only learned himſelf, but a great patron of 
learning, and uſed to be preſent at the converſations 
and performances of all the polite writers of his time. 
The wits of Rome entertained him one day, at his 
villa on the banks of the Tiber, with an interlude in 
the nature of a Poetical Maſquerade. They had their 
Parnaſſus, their Pegaſus, their Helicon, and every one 
of the ancient poets in their ſeveral characters, where 
each acted the part that was ſuitable to his manner 
of writing, and among the reſt one acted Lucan, 
© There was none, ſays he, that was placed in a 
« higher ſtation, or had a greater proſpect under him, 
© than Lucan. He vaulted upon Pegaſus with all 
«the heat and intrepidity of youth, and ſeemed de- 
1% firous of mounting into the clouds upon the back 
| D 3 | Cs 
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« of him. But as the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck 
«© to the mountain, while the body reared up in the 
« air, the poet with great difficulty kept himſelf from 
«. ſliding off, inſomych that the ſpectators often gave 
« him for gone, and cried out now and then, he was 
< tumbling.” Thus Strada. 

I ſhall fum up all I have time to ſay of Lamm with 
another character, as it is given by one of the moſt 
polite . men of the age he lived in, and who under 
the protection of the ſame Pope Leo X. was one of 
the firſt reſtorers of learning in the latter end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the ſixteenth. century 
I mean, Johannes Sulpitius Verulanus, who, with th 
aſſiſtance of Beroaldus, Badius, and ſome others of 
the firſt form in the republic of letters, publiſhed- 
Lucan with notes at Rome in the year 1514, being the 
firſt impreſſion, if I miſtake not, that ever was made 
of him. Poetry and Painting, with the knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin tongues, roſe about that time to 
a prodigious height in a ſmall compaſs of years; and 
whatever we may think to the contrary, they have 
declined ever ſince. Verulanus, in his dedication to 
Cardinal Palavicini, prefixed to that edition, has not 
only given us a delicate ſententious criticiſm on his 
Pharſalia, but a beautiful judicious compariſon be- 
tween him and Virgil, and that in a ſtile which in my 
opinion comes but little ſhort of Salluſt, or the writers 
af the Auguſtine age. It is to the following purpoſe, 

J come now to the author I have commented upon, 
| __ ,. Verulanus, and ſhall endeavour to de- 
ſcribe 
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feribe him, as well as obſerve in what he differs from 
that. great poet Virgil. Lucan, in the opinion of 
Fabius, is no leſs a pattern for orators than for poets; 
and always adhering ftriftly to truth, he ſeems to 
have as fair a pretence to the character of an hiſtorian ; 
for he equally performs each of theſe offices. His ex- 
preſſion is bold and lively; his ſentiments are clear, 
his fictions within compaſs of probability, and 
his digreſſions proper: his orations artful, correct, 
manly, and full of matter. In the other parts of his 
work, he is grave, fluent, copious, and elegant 
abounding with great variety, and wonderful erudi- 
tion. And in unriddling the intricacy of contrivances, 
defigns and actions, his ſtile is ſo maſterly, that you 
rather ſeem to ſee, than read of thoſe tranſactions. But 
as for enterprizes and battles, you imagine them not 
ew but ated : towns alarmed, armies engaged, 
the eagerneſs and terror of the ſeveral ſoldiers, ſeem 
preſent to your view, As our author is frequent and 
fertile in deſcriptions 5 and none more ſkilful in diſ- 
covering the ſecret ſprings of action, and their riſe in 
human paſſions : as he is an acnte ſearcher into the 
manners of men, and moſt dextrous in applying all 
ſorts of learning to his ſubje& : What other coſmo- 
grapher, aſtrologer, philoſopher or mathematician do 
we ſtand in need of, while we read him ? Who has 
more judicouſly handled, or treated with more delicacy, 
whatever topics his fancy has led him to, or have 

caſually fallen in his way ? Maro is, without doubt, a 
"_—_ poet; ſo is Lucan. In ſo apparent an equality, 
D 4 it 
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it is hard to decide which excels : For both have juftly 
obtained the higheſt commendations. Maro is rich 
and magnificent; Lucan ſumptuous and ſplendid 
The firſt is diſcreet, inventive, and ſublime; the lat- 
ter free, harmonious, and full of ſpirit. Virgil ſeems 
to move with the devout ſolemnity of a reverend pre- 
late: Lucan to march with the noble haughtineſs of 
a victorious general. One owes moſt to labour and ap- 
plication; the other to nature and practice: one lulls 
the ſoul with the ſweetneſs and muſic of his verſe, the 
other raiſes it by his fire and rapture. Virgil is ſedate, 
happy in his conceptions, free from faults; Eucan 
quick, various and florid: He ſeems to fight with 
ſtronger weapons, This with more. The firſt ſurpaſſes 
all in ſolid ftrength ; the latter excels in vigour and 
poignancy. You would think that the one ſounds 
rather a larger and deeper toned trumpet; the other 
a leſs indeed, but clearer. In ſhort, ſo great is; the 
affinity, and the ſtruggle for precedence between them, 
that though nobody be allowed to come up to that 
Divinity in Maro; yet had He not been poſſeſſed of 
the chief ſeat on Parnaſſus, our author's claun to it 
had been indiſputable, 
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In the Firſt Book, after a propoſition of his ſubject, 
a ſhort view of the ruins occaſioned by the civil 
wars in Italy, and a compliment to Nero, Lucan 
gives the principal cauſes of the Civil War, together 
with the characters of Cæſar and Pompey : after 
that, the ſtory properly begins with Cæſar's paſſing * 
the Rubicon, which was the bound of his province 
towards Rome, and his march to Ariminum, 

| 2 hither ** 8 rr Page had been 

riven out of the ci the oppoſite come 
to him, and demand his e T wy follows 
his ſpeech to his army, and a particular mention of 
the ſeveral parts of Gaul from which his troops 
were drawn together to his aſſiſtance. From Czſar, 
the poet turns to deſcribe the general conſternation 
at Rome, and the flight of great part of the ſenate 
and people at the news of his march. From hence 
he takes occaſion to relate the foregoing prodigies, 
which were partly an occaſion of thoſe panic ter- 
rors, and likewiſe the ceremonies that were uſed by 
the prieſts for purifying the city, and averting the 
anger of the gods; and then ends this Book with 
the inſpiration and prophecy of a Roman matron, 
in which ſhe enumerates the principal events which 
were to happen in the courſe of the Civil W ar. 


MA THIAN plains with ſlaughter cover'd o'er, 
And rage unknown to civil wars before, 
Eſtabliſh'd violence, and lawleſs might, 
Avow'd and hallow'd by the name of right; 
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A race renown'd, the world's victorious lords, 3 

Turn'd on themſelves with their own hoſtile fwords; 

Piles againſt piles oppos'd in impious fight, 

And eagles againſt eagles bending flight; 

Of blood by friends, by kindred, parents, ſpilt, 

One common horror and promiſcuous guilt, 1 

A ſhatter'd world in wild diſorder toſt, | 

Leagues, laws, and empire, in confuſion loſt ; 

Of all the woes which civil diſcords bring, 

And Rome o*ercome by Roman arms, I ſing. | 
What blind, deteſted madneſs could afford 15 

Such horrid licenſe to the murdering ſwordꝰ? 

Say, Romans, whence ſo dire a fury roſe, 

To glut with Latian blood your barbarous foes ? | 

Could you in wars like theſe provoke your fate? 

Wars, where no triumphs on the victor wait! 20 


' While Babylon's proud ſpires yet riſe fo high, 


And rich in Roman ſpoils invade the [ky ; [ 
While yet no vengeance is to Craſſus paid, 

But unaton'd repines the wandering ſhade ! 

What tracts of land, what realms unknown before, 25 
What ſeas wide- ſtretching to the diſtant ſhore, 

What crowns, what empires, might that blood havegain'd, 
With which Emathia's fatal fields were ſain'd ! 
Where Seres in their ſilken woods reſide, 

Where ſwift Araxes'rolls his rapid tide: 30 
Where: eier (if ſuch a nation can be found) 

Nile's ſecret fountain ſpringing cleaves the ground; 
Where ſouthern ſuns with double ardour riſe, 
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Where winter's hand the Scythian ſeas conftrains, 3 5 
And binds the frozen floods in cryſtal chains; | 
Where-e'er the ſhady night and day-ſpring come, 
All had ſubmitted to the yoke of Rome, 

O Rome |! if flaughter be thy only care, 
If ſuch thy fond deſire of impious war; + 40 
Turn from thyſelf, at leaſt, the deſtin'd wound, | 
Till thou art miſtreſs of the world around, 
And none to conquer but thyſelf be found, 
Thy foes as yet a juſter war afford, | 
And barbarous blood remains to glut thy ſword. 45. 
But ſee! her hands on her own vitals ſeize, 
And no deſtruction but her own can pleaſe. 
Behold her fields unknowing of the plow ! 


; Behold her palaces and towers laid low! 


See where o'erthrown the maſſy column lies, 50 
While weeds obſcene above the cornice riſe. 

Here gaping wide, half-ruin'd walls remain, 

There mouldering pillars nodding roots ſuſtain. 

The landſkip, once in various beauty ſpread, 

With yellow harveſts and the flowery mead, 55: 
Diſplays a wild uncultivated face, 

Which buſhy brakes and brambles vile diſgrace : 

No human footſtep prints th* untrodden green, 

No chearful maid nor villager is ſeen. 

Ev'n in her cities famous once and great, 6a 
Where thouſands crowded in the noiſy ſtreet, 

No ſound is heard of human voices now, 

But whiſtling winds through empty dwellings blow; 


. 
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While paſſing ſtrangers wonder, if they ſpy | 


One ſingle melancholy face go by. EA. 65 


Nor Pyrrhus ſword, nor Cannz's fatal field, 
Such univerſal deſolation yields 
Her impious ſons have her worſt foes * 
And Roman hands have laid Heſperia waſte. 
But if our fates ſeverely have decreed 70 
No way but this for Nero to ſucceed; 
If only thus our heroes can be gods, 
And earth muſt pay for their divine abodes; 


Till giants wars made room for Jove to reign, 

Tis juſt, ye gods, nor ought we to complain: 

Oppreſt with death though dire Pharſalia groan, 
Though Latian blood the Punic ghoſts atone; 
Though Pompey's hapleſs ſons renew the war, 

And Munda view the ſlaughter'd heaps from far; 30 
Though meagre famine in Peruſia reign, 6 
Though Mutina with battles fill the plain; 

Though Leuca's iſle, and wide Ambracia's bay, 
Record the rage of Actium's fatal day; 

Though ſervile hands are arm'd to man the fleet, 85 
And on Sicihan ſeas the navies meet; 
All crimes, all horrors, we with joy regard, 

Since thon, O Cæſar, art the great reward. 


If heaven could not the thunderer obtain, 1 


Vaſt are the thanks thy grateful Rome ſhould pay | 
To wars, which uſher-in thy ſacred ſway. 90 


When, the great buſineſs of the world atchiev'd, 
Late by the willing ſtars thou art receiv'd, 
Through all the bliſsful ſeats the news ſhall roll, 


And heaven reſound with joy from pole to pole. 
: * oe P Whether 
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Whether great Jove reſign ſupreme command, 
And truſt his ſceptre to thy abler hand 
Or if thou chooſe the empire of the day, 

And make the ſun's unwilling fteeds obey ; 
Auſpicious if thou drive the flaming team, 
While earth rejoices in thy gentler beam 


Where-e'er thou reign, with one conſenting voice, 


The gods and nature ſhall approve thy choice. 
But, oh ! whatever be thy godhead great, 

Fix not in regions too remote thy ſeat ; 

Nor deign thou near the frozen bear to ſhine, 
Nor where the ſultry ſouthern ſtars decline; 
Leſs kindly thence thy influence ſhall come, 
And thy bleſt rays obliquely viſit Rome. 

Preſs not too much on any part the ſphere : 
Hard were the taſk thy weight divine to bear 
Soon would the axis feel th* unuſual load, 

And groaning bend beneath th' incumbent god: 
O'er the mid orb more equal ſhalt thou riſe, 
And with a juſter balance fix the ſkies, 

Serene for ever be that azure ſpace, 

No blackening clouds the purer heaven diſgrace, 
Nor hide from Rome her Czfar's radiant face. 
Then ſhalll mankind conſent in ſweet accord, 
And warring nations ſheath the wrathful ſword ; 
Peace ſhall the world in friendly leagues compoſe, 
And Janus” dreadful gates for ever cloſe. 
To me thy preſent godhead ſtands confeſt, 

Oh let thy ſacred fury fire my breaſt ! 

So thou vouchſafe to hear, let Phoebus dwell 


Still uninvok'd in Cyrrha's myſtic cell; 
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By me uncall'd, let ſprightly Bacchus reign, 
And lead the dance on Indian Nyſa's plain. 

To thee, O Cæſar, all my vows belong; 

Do thou alone inſpire the Roman ſong. 

And now the mighty taſk demands our care, 1239 
"The fatal ſource of diſcord to declare; 


Why rage ſo dire the madding nations rent, 

And peace was driven away by one conſent, 

But thus the malice of our fate commands, 135 
And nothing great to long duration ſtands ; | 
Aſpiring Rome had riſen too much in height, 

And funk beneath her own unwieldy weight, + 

So ſhall one hour at laſt this globe contronl, 
Break up the vaſt machine, diſſolve the whole, 
And time, no more through meafur'd ages roll. 
"Then Chaos hoar ſhall ſeize his former right, 

And reign with anarchy and eldeſt night ; | 
The ſtarry lamps ſhall combat in the ſky, 


What cauſe accurſt produc'd the dire event, C 


And loſt and blended: in each other die; 145 


Quench'd in the deep the heavenly fires: ſhall fall, 
And ocean caſt abroad o'er-ſpread the ball: 

The moon no more her well-known courſe ſhall run, 
But riſe from weſtern waves, and meet the ſun ; 
Ungovern'd ſhall ſhe quit her ancient way, 150 
Herſelf ambitious to fupply the day: 

| Confuſion wild ſhall. all around be hurl'd, | 
And diſcord and diſorder tear the world. 


Thus bounds to human happineſs are plac'd, 
And Jove forbids proſperity to laſt. 


Thus power and greatneſs to deſtruction haſte, [ 
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vet Fortune, when ſhe meant to wreak her hate, 
From foreign foes preſery'd the Roman ſtate, 

Nor ſuffer d barbarous hands to give the blow, | 
That laid the queen of earth and ocean low 160 
To Rome herſelf for enemies ſhe ſought, | 
And Rome herſelf her own deftruction wrought ; 
Rome, that ne'er knew three lordly heads before, 

Firſt fell by fatal partnerſhip of power. | 
What blind ambition bids your force combine? 165 
What means this frantic league in which you join ? 
Miſtaken men! who hope to ſhare the ſpoil, 

And hold the- world within one common toil ! 

While earth the ſeas ſhall in her boſom bear, 

While earth herſelf ſhall hang in ambient air, 170 
While Phoebus ſhall his conſtant taſk renew; ; 
While through the Zodiac night ſhall day purſue;  _ 
No faith, no truſt, no friendſhip, ſhall be known | 
Among the jealous partners of a throne 6 
But he who reigns, ſhall ſtrive to reign alone, 

Nor ſeek for foreign tales to make this good, 

Were not our walls firſt built in brother's blood ? 

Nor did the feud for wide dominion riſe, 

Nor was the world their impious fury's prize; 


Divided power contention {till affords, 180 
And for a village ſtrove the petty lords. 

The fierce triumvirate combin'd in peace, 5 
Preſerv'd the bond but for a little ſpace, 8 
Still with an aukward diſagreeing grace. 

Twas not a league by inclination made, 135 
But bare agreement, ſuch as friends perſuade. - 
8 Defire 
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Deſire of war in either chief was ſeen, 

Though interpoſing Craſſus ſtood between. 

Such in the midſt the parting Iſthmus lies, | 

While ſwelling ſeas on either fide ariſe ; 190 

The ſolid boundaries of earth reſtrain | 

The fierce Ionian and Ægean main; 

But, if the mound gives way, ſtraight roaring loud 

In at the breach the ruſhing torrents croud ; 

Raging they meet, the daſhing waves run high, 193 

And work their foamy waters to the ſky. 

So when unhappy Craſſus, fadly ſlain, 

Dy'd with his blood Aſſyrian Carre's plain; 

Sudden the ſeeming friends in arms engage, 

The Parthian ſword let looſe the Latian rage. 200 

Ye fierce Arſacidæ ! ye foes of Rome, 18 

Now triumph, you have more than overcome: 

The vanquiſh'd felt your victory from far, 

And from that field receiv'd their civil war. 
The ſword is now the umpire to decide, 205 

And part what friendſhip knew not to divide. 

*> Twas hard, an empire of ſo vaſt a ſize, 

Could not for two ambitious minds ſuffice ; 

The peopled earth, and wide-extended main, 

Could furniſh room for only one to reign, 210 

When dying Julia firſt forſook the light, | 

And Hymen's tapers funk in endleſs night, 

The tender ties of kindred-love were torn, 

Forgotten all, and bury'd in her urn. | 

Oh! if her death had haply been delay'd, 275 
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Like the fam'd Sabine dames ſhe had been ſeen 

To ſtay the meeting war, and ſtand between: 

On either hand had wood them to accord, bo "oy 
Sooth'd her fierce father, and her furious lord, ' 
To join in peace, and ſheath the ruthleſs ſword. =, 


But this the fatal ſiſters doom deny'd; 222 
The friends were ſever'd, when the matron dy d. 
The rival leaders mortal war proclaim, | 
Rage fires their ſouls with jealouſy of fame, 8 
And emulation fans the riſing flame. 


Thee Pompey thy paſt deeds by turns infeſt, 

And jealous glory burns within thy breaſt; | 

Thy fam'd piratic laurel ſeems to fade, ad ana; 

Beneath ſucceſsful Cæſar's riſing ſnad 230 

His Gallic wreaths thou view'ſt with anxious eyes 

Above thy naval crowns triumphant riſe. 

Thee, Cæſar, thy long labours paſt incite, 

Thy uſe of war, and cuſtom of the fight; - I 

While bold ambition prompts thee in the race, 235 

And bids thy courage ſcorn a fecond place. 

Superior power, fierce faction's deareſt care, 5's 

One could not brook, and one diſdain'd to ſnare. 

Juſtly to name the better cauſe were hard. 

While greateſt names for either ſide declar de: 240 

Victorious Cæſar by the gods was crown'd, | 

The vanquiſh'd party was by Cato own'd. 

Nor came the rivals equal to the field ; vacant” lf, 

One to increaſing years began to yield, 1 |, * 

Old age came creeping in the peaceful gown, 245 

And civil functions weigh'd the ſoldier down z  . * 
Ii A: Diſus d 
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Diſus'd to arms, he turnꝰd him to the laws, 
And pleas'd himſelf. with popular applauſe; + 
With gifts and liberal bounty ſought for fame, 
And lov'd to hear the vulgar ſhout his name; 250 
In his ovn theatre rejoie'd to fit, 7 
Amidſt the noiſy praiſes of the pit. 
Careleſs of future ills that might betide, , | 
No aid he ſought to prop his failing fide, 5 
But on his former fortune much rely'd. 
Still ſeem'd he to poſſeſs, and fill his place; 256 
But ſtood the ſhadow of what once he was. | 
So, in the field:with-Ceres' bounty ſpread, 
VUprears ſome ancient oak his reverend head; 
Chaplets and ſacred gifts his boughs adorn, 260 
And ſpoils of war by mighty heroes worn. 225 
But, the firſt vigour of his root now gone, 
He ſtands dependent on his weight alone; 
All bare his naked branches are diſplay'd, 
And with his leafleſs trunk be forms a ſhade: | 265 
Vet though the winds his ruin daily threat, - 
As every blaſt Would heave him from his ſeat; 
Though thouſand fairer trees the field ſupplies, 
That rich in youthful verdure round him riſemm 
Fix'd in his ancient ſtate he yields to none, e 
And wears the honours of the grove alone. 
But Cæſar's greatneſs, and his ſtrength, was more 
Than paſt renown and antiquated power 
_ *T'was not the fame of what he once had ng 

Or tales in-old-xecords.and annals ſeen ; _— 
But twas a valour, reſtleſs, unconfin'd, 
Which vo ſucceſs could ſate, nor limits bind; 
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Twas ſhame, a ſoldier's: ſhame untaught to yield, 
That bluſh'd for nothing but an ill-fought field 
Fierce in his hopes he was, nor knew to ſtay, 230 
Where vengeanee or ambition led the way z 
Still prddigal of war whene' er withſtood, 

Nor ſpar'd to ſtain the guilty {word iti blood ; 
Urging advantage, he impꝛov'd alt odds, 


And made the moſt of fortune and the gods; 285 
Pleas'd to o'erturn hate er withheld his prize, ; 
And ſaw the ruin with rejoicing eyes. 

Such while earth trembles, and heaven dhe 
Darts the ſwift lightning from the rending cloud; 
Fierce through the day it breaks, and inits flight 290 
The dreadful blaſt confounds the gazer's gn; 

- Reſfiſtleſs in its courſe delights to rore, 

And cleaves the temples of its maſter Jove: 


Alike where- e' er it paſſes or returns, 


With equal rage the fell deſtroyer burns; 295 


Then with a whirl full in its ſtrength retires, 


And recolle&s the force of all its ſcatter' d fires.” 
Motives like theſe the leading chiefs 2 

But other thoughts the meaner vulgar fir d. 

Thoſe fatal ſeeds luxurious vices ſow, i. 300 

Which ever lay a mighty people low. | ; 

To Rome the vanquiſn'd earth her tribute paid, 

And deadly treaſures to her view diſplay d: 

Then truth and ſimple manners left the place, 


While riot rear'd:her/lewd diſhoneſt face 305 
Virtue to full proſperity gave way, — 
2 and the luſt of prex. 
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- On every fide proud palaces ariſe, ele: ot eaw 1 

And laviſh gold each common uſe ſupplies; | 
Their fathers frugal tables ſtand abhorr d. 4 
And Aſia now and Afric are explor d. I 
For high-pric'd dainties, and the citron board. 


In ſilken robes the minion men appear, ff 
Which maids and youthful brides ſhould bluſh to wa 
That age by honeſt poverty adorn d, 3233235 
Which brought the manly Romans forth, is ſcorn d; 
Where- ever aught pernicious does abound, bn. 
For luxury all lands are ranſack d round, 9 
And dear-bought deaths the ſinking ſtate confound, 


The Curii's and Camilli's little field. 32320 

To vaſt extended territories yield 
And foreign tenants reap the harveſt now, 
Where once the great Dictator held the plow. 

Rome, ever fond of war, was tir'd with eaſ;; 
 _ Ev'n liberty had loſt the power to pleaſe er- 
Hence rage and wrath their ready minds invade, 

And want could every wickedneſs perſuade: 

Hence impious power was firſt efteem'd a i 6 
Worth being ſought with arms, and bought with blood: 
With glory, tyrants did their country awe, 330 
And violence preſcrib'd the rule to law: Kid 


Hence pliant ſervile voices were conſtrain d. 


And force in popular aſſemblies reign'd ; 

Conſuls and tribunes, with oppoſing might, iT 
Join'd to-confound and overturn the right: 335 
Hence ſhameful magiſtrates were made for gold, 
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Hence laughter, i in the yenal field returns, 

And Rome, her, yearly competitions mourns 
Hence death unthrifty, careleſs to repay, ined 340 
And uſury till watching for its day: 1 
Hence perjuries in every wrangling court; 

And war, the needy bankrupt's laſt reſorrt. 
Now Cæſar, marching ſwift with winged . 
The ſummits of the frozen Alps had paſt; ho 
With vaſt events and enterprizes fraught, 3 6A 
And future wars revolving i in his thought. 

Now near the banks of Rubicon he ſtood; 5 
When lo! as he ſurvey'd the narrow floud. 
Amidſt the duſky horrors of the night, 

A wondrous viſion ſtood confeſt to light.. 
Her awful head Rome's reverend image rear d, 
Trembling and ſad the matron form appear *. 10 
A towery crown her hoary temples bound, [ 
And her torn treſſes rudely hung around? 335 
Her naked arms uplifted ere ſhe ſpoke, | a 
Then groaning, thus the mournful ſilence broke; 
Preſum tyous men! oh, whither do you run? 

Oh, whither bear you theſe my enſigns on? 
If friends to right, if citizens of Rome, 369 
Here to your utmoſt barrier are you come. 7 Þ 
She ſaid; and ſunk within the cloſing made: 
Adtonimmeng and dread the chief invade; 

Stiff roſe his ſtarting hair, he ſtood diſmay d, 

And on the bank his ſlackening ſteps were ſtay d. * 
O thou (at length he cry d) whoſe hand controls 

The forky fire, and rattling thunder rolls '.: 
| 1 Who 
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Who from thy capitol's exalted height, 

Doſt o'er the wide-ſpread city caft thy icht? - A 
Ye Phrygian gods, who guard the Julian eh 370 | 
Ye myſteries of Romulus divine! A DH 
Thou, Jove! to whom from young Aſcanius came 

Thy Alban temple, and thy Latian name: + 
And thon, immortal facred Veſtal flame! . 

But chief, oh! chiefly, thou, majeſtic Rome?!” 

My firſt, my great divinity, to whom 2 

Thy ſtill ſueceſsful Cæſar am I come; 

Nor do thou fear the ſword's deftruAive rage,” 7 
With thee my arms no impious war ſhall wage. 

On him thy hate, on him thy curſe beſtow, © 100 
Who would perſuade thee Cæfar is thy fo; 

And ſince to thee I conſecrate my toil, 
Oh favour thou my cauſe, and on thy ſoldier File,” 

He ſaid ; and ſtraight, impatient of delay, 


Acroſs the ſwelling flood, purſued his way. 10 jt; 
So when on ſultry Libya's deſert fand © ut by 
The lion ſpies the hunter hard at hand. rj 


Couch'd on the earth the doubtful ſalvage lee, 

And waits a while till all his fury riſe; 3 n 

His laſhing tail provokes his ſwelling ſides, 390 

And high upon his neck, his mane with horror fille A 

Then if at length the flying dart infeſt, big 20 

Or the broad ſpear invade his ample breaft, 14 

- Scorning the wound, he yawns a dreadful roar, 

And flies like lightning on the hoſtile Moor. 393 
While with hot ſkies the fervent ſummer _ | 

The Rubicon an humble river flows ; | SY 
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Through lowly vales he cuts his winding way, * 
And rolls his ruddy waters to the ſea. 5 
His bank on either fide a limit ſtands, 400 
Between the Gallic and Auſonian lands. 1 0 
But ſtronger now the wintery torrent grows, 

The wetting winds had thaw'd the Alpine ſnows, 
And Cynthia riſing with a blunted bemm 
In the third circle, drove her watery team, 0 
A ſignal ſure to raiſe the ſwelling ſtream. 

For this, to ſtem the rapid water's courſe, + 

Firſt plung'd amidſt the flood the bolder horſe ; 

With ftrength oppos'd againſt the ftream they lead, 
While to the ſmoother ford, the foot with eaſe ſucceed. 
The leader now had paſs'd the torrent o'er, 

And reach'd fair Italy's forbidden ihore : 

Then rearing on the hoſtile bank his head, | 
Here farewell peace and injur'd-laws ! (he ſaid.) 
Since faith is broke, andJeagves are ſet aſide, 
Henceforth thou, goddeſs Fortune, art my guide; 
Let fate and war the'great event decide. df 

He ſpoke ; and, on the dreadful tatk intent, 71 
Speedy to near Ariminum he bent; N 7 
To him the Balearie ſling is flow, 4720 
Amd the ſhaft loiters from the Parthian owe 125 
With eager marches ſwift he reach'd the dennis 

As the ſhades fled, the ſinking ſtars were gone, 

And Lucifer the laſt was left alone. 

At length the morn, the dreadful morn aroſe, 425 
Whoſe, beams the firſt tumultuous rage diſcloſe : _ 
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Whether the ſtormy ſouth prolong'd the night... 

Or the good gods abhorr'd the impious fight, , . | 1 

The clouds a while withheld the mournful . 

To the mid Forum on the ſoldier paſs d. 430 
There halted, and his victor enſigns plac' d! 

With dire alarms from band to band around, „ 

The fife, hoarſe horn, and rattling trumpets found. | 

The ſtarting, citizens uprear their heads _ -» 

The luſtier youth at once-forſake their beds; - 435 | 

Haſty they ſnatch the weapons, which among 


Their houſhold-gods in peace had reſted longs, 4 
old bucklers of the covering hides. bereft, - * ] 
The mouldering frames disjoinꝰd and barely fe; ve F 


Swords with foul ruſt indented deep they a 440 


Than fix in fruitful Italy our home, J ot 
And guard theſe dreadful paſſages to Rode. 5 
© ET Through 


And uſeleſs ſpears with points inverted ſhake, A . 
Soon as their creſts the Roman eagles rear 4 N td] 4 
And Czſarthigh above the reſt appear'd 5 / 
Each trembling heart with ſecret horror "rw | 1 
And Gent thus within themſelves they ſpoke. | Cow Bl 1 
Oh, hapleſs city! ob, ill-fated walls? 4 
Rear'd for a curſe fo near chotneighbouting WIL 5 F / 
By us deſtruction ever takes its war, WP 
We firſt become each bold invadler's pre T 4 
Oh, that by fate we rather had been — 430 I 
Upon the-confines of the utmoſticaſt'} + + 1 
The frozen north much better might we Kno, 44 1 
Mountains of ice, and everlaſting ino,ww. / 
\ 
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Better with wandering Scythians chooſe bee ; 1 
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Through theſe the Cimbrians laid-Heſperia waſte ; | 
Through theſe the ſwarthy Carthaginian paſs d; 
Whenever fortune threats the Latian ſtate s 
War, death, and-ruin, enter at theſe gates. 466 

In ſecret murmurs thus they ſought relief, 
While no bold voice proclaĩm'd aloud their grief. 
Oer all one deep, one horrid filence reignss 
As when the rigour of the winter's chains 8 
All nature, heaven, nnn | 
The tuneful feather'd kind forget their lays, H 
And ſhivering tremble on the naked ſprays ' 
Ev'n the rude ſeas compos'd forget to roar,” V7 
And freezing billows ſtiffen on the ſhore, © 1 
The colder ſhades of night forſook the ſæy, 470 
When lo! Bellona lifts her torch on hihag?n 
And if the chief, by doubt or ſname detain; d. 
Awhile from battle and from blood abſtain d ü 
Fortune and fate, impatient of delay, een nA 
Force every ſoft relenting thought away: 47 
A lucky chance a fair pretence . — r 


And juſtice in his favour ſeems to riſe. 5 101 
New accidents new ſtings to mere nog 


t 4454 
And fiercer fires inflame the warrior's breaſ. 
The ſenate threatening high, — 48d 
Had driven the wrangling tribunes from the toon; 
In ſcorn of law, had chac'd them through the gate, 
And urg'd them with the factious Gracchi's fate. 
With theſe, as for redreſs their courſe they ſped | '/ 
To Cæſar's camp, the buſy Curio fle(; 4335 
7217 „ e e- un at Hu N. Curio, 
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Curio, a ſpeaker turbulent and bold, FX 
Of venal eloquence, that ſerv'd for gold,. 5 
And principles that might be bought and ſold. N 
A tribune once himſelf, in loud debate, 
He ſtrove for public freedom and the ſtate: 490 
Eſſay d to make the warring nobles bow, | 
And bring the potent party - leaders low. 
To Cæſar thus, while thouſand cares infeſt, N 
Nevolving round, the watrior's anxious breaſt, 
His ſpeech the ready orator addreſt. | | 
While yet my voice was uſeful to my friend; 496 
While twas allow'd me, Cæſar to defend, : 
While yet the pleading: bar was left me free, 
While I could draw.uncertain-Rome'to thee; 
In vain their force the moody fathers join d, 50 
In vain to rob thee of thy power. combin'd;; 
Jlengthen'd out the date of thy command, 
And fix d thy conquering ſword within thy hand 
But Gince the vanquiſh'd laws in war are dumb, 
To thee, behold, an exil'd band we come; 505 
For thee, with joy our baniſhment-we take, 
For thee our houſhold hearths and gods forſake ; 
Nor hope to ſee our native city more, 
Till victory and thou the loſs reſtoreQ. ef 
- Th' unready faction, yet confus d with fear, 510 
Defenceleſs, weak, and unreſoly'd, appear; T7 
Haſte then-thy towering eagles on their way : 
When fair occaſion calls, tis fatal to delay. 
If twice five years the ſtubborn Gaul withheld, 
And ſet thee hard in many a well-fought field; 515 
. | A 
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A nobler labour now before thee lies, 

The hazard leſs, yet greater far the prize: 

A province that, and portion of the whole: 
This the vaſt head that does mankind control. 


Succeſs ſhall ſure attend thee, boldly go 520 


And vin the world at one ſucceſsful blow. 

No triumph now attends thee at the gate; 

No temples for thy ſaered laurel wait: 

But blaſting envy hangs upon thy name, 4 
Denies thee right, and robs thee of thy fame; 325 
Imputes as crimes, the nations overcome, 2 
And makes it treaſon to have fought for Rome: 
Ev'n he who took thy Julia's plighted hand, 

Waits to, deprive-thee of thy juſt command. 


Since Pompey then, and thoſe upon his ſide, 536 


Forbid thee, the world's empire to divide; 
Aſſume that ſway which beſt mankind may * 


And rule alone what they diſdain to ſhare. JL 
He ſaid; his words the liſtening chief engage, 
And fire his breaſt, already prone-to rage. ks 


Not peals af loud applauſe with greater force, 

At Grecian Elis, rouſe the fiery horſe; i 

When eager for the courſe each nerve he ſtrains, 
Hangs on the bit, and tugs the ſtubborn reins, ; 

At every ſhout erefts his quivering ears, ' 540 
And his broad breaſt upon the barrier bears. * 
Sudden he bids the troops draw out, and ftraight 

The thronging legions round their enfigns wait: 
Then thus, the croud compoſing with a look, oh 
And with his hand commanding ſilence ſpoke. 545 


Fellows | 


And conquer to this tenth revolving year; 
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Fellows in arms, who choſe with me to bear | 
The toils and dangers of a tedious war, ROE } 


See what reward the grateful ſenate yield, | 
For the loſt blood which tains yon northern field; 5 Pa 
For wounds, for winter camps, for Alpine ſnow, 
And all the deaths the brave can undergo, 
See ! the tumultuous city. is alarm'd,/ ., | 

As if another Hannibal were amd... 
The luſty youth-are-cull'd to fill the de 355 
And each tall grove falls by the ſhipwright's hands; 
Fleets are equipp'd, the field with-armies ſpread, K 
And all demand devoted Czfar's head. 

If thus, while fortune yields us her applauſe, 

While the gods call us on — 5 
If thus returning conquerors they treat, 8 

How had they us d us flying from be 

If fickle chance of war had prov'd unkind, | 
And the fierce Gauls purſued us from behind! [ WY 
But let their-boaſted hero leave his home, * 


Let him, diſſolv'd with lazy leiſure, ame, 
With every noiſy talking tongue in Rome: 


Let loud Marcellus troops of gown - men cs 0 
And their great Cato peaceful r * an 
Shall his baſe followers, a venal train, vo 


For ages, bid their idol Pompey reign "Ac 
Shall his ambition ſill be thought no crime, bug 
His breach of laws, and triumph ere the time:? 


Still ſhall he gather honours and command. 1 
Aud graſp all rule in his rapacious hand? 595 1 
rei 44 | wine L 
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What need I name the violated laws, M 
And famine made the ſervant of his cauſe ? 
Who knows not, how the trembling judge beheld 
The peaceful court with armed legions fill'd; 
When the bold ſoldier, juſtice to def, 580 
In the mid Forum rear'd his enfigns high; 
When glittering ſwords the pale aſſembly ſcar d, + 
When all for death and flaughter Rood prepar' d, 8 
And Pompey's arms were guilty Mile's guard? 
And now, diſdaining peace and needful eaſe, 585 
Nothing but rule and government can pleaſe, | 
Aſpiring ſtill, as ever, to be great, | 
He robs his age of reſt, to vex the ſtate ; 
On war intent, to that he bends his cares, 
And for the field for battle now prepares. 590 
He copies from his maſter Sylla well, | 
And would the dire example far excel. 


Whom in the woods: their horrid mothers , 

To chace the herds, and ſurfeit on the ſlain. i. A 
Such, Pompey, ſtill has been thy greedy thirſt, 596 
In early love of impious ſlaughter nurſt ; 55 


Hyrcanian tigers fiereeneſs thus retai nn, 4 


Since firſt thy infant cruelty eſſay'd 


To lick the curſt dictator's reeking blade, 


None ever give the ſalvage nature o'er, 680 


Whoſe jaws have once been drench'd in floodsof, gore. 
But whither would a power ſo wide extend? 


Where will thy long ambition find an end? 0 


Remember him who taught thee to be great; 
Let him who choſe to quit the ſovereign. ſeat, 
Let thy own Sylla warn thee to retreat. 


Perhaps, 
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Perhaps, for that too boldly Lwithſtanld, 
Nor yield my conquering eagles on command; 
Since the Cilician pirate ſtrikes. his ſail, Fy 
Since o'er the Pontic king thy arms prevail; 510 
Since the poor prince, a weary life oi er- paſt, | 
By thee and poiſon is ſubdued at laſt; 
Perhaps, one dateſt province yet remains, 
And vanquiſh'd\Cz#far muſt receive thy chains. 
But though my labours loſe their juſt reward, 6135 
Vet let the ſenate theſe my friends regard; | 
:Whate'er my lot, my brave victorious. bands 
«Deſerve to triumph, whoſoe'er commands. 
Where ſhall my weary veteran reſt?-. Oh where 


Shall virtue worn with years and arms repair? 620 


What town is for his late repoſe affign'd ? : 
Where are the promis'd lands he hop'd to find, 
Fields for his plow, a country village feat, bed 
Some little comfortable ſafe retreat; 


Where failing age at length from toil mapceaſe} 625 


And waſte the poor remains of life with peace? 

But march! Your long; victorious enſigus rear, 

Let valour in its own juſt cauſe appear. 
When for redreſs intreating armies call, 


They who deny juſt things, permit them all. 630 


The righteous gods ſhall ſurely on the cauſe, 
Which ſeeks not ſpoil, nor empire, but the laws. 
Proud lords and tyrants to depoſe we come, 
And ſave from ſlavery ſubmiſſive Rome. | 

He ſaid; a doubtful ſullen murmuring ſound | 65 
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The ſeeds of piety: their rage reſtrain d. 

And ſomewhat of their country's love remain d; 

Theſe the rude paſſions of their ſoul withſtood. 

Elate to conqueſt,” and inur'd to blood 440” 

But ſoon the momentary virtue fail d, 

And war and dread of Cæſar's frown preyail'd. 

Straight Lehus from amidſt the reſt, ſtood: forth, 

An old centurion of diſtinguyh!d worth; 28 

The oaken wreath his hardy temples wore, 645 

Mark of a citizen preſerv'd he bore. | 
If againſt thee, (he cry:'d) I may Win, | 

Thou greateſt leader of the Roman name; f 0 

If truth for injur'd honour may be bold, 

What lingering patience does thy arms withhold ? 6 5 

Canſt thou diſtruſt aur, faith ſo often try d. 

In thy long wars not ſhrinking from thy fide? 

While in myzveins-this.vital torrent flows, 

This heaving breath within my boſom. blow; 

While yet theſe arms ſufficient vigour yield 2655 

To dart the javelin, and to lift the ſhield ; _ * 

While theſe remain, my general, wilt thou own 

The vile dommion of the lazy gown ?- , - 

Wilt thou the lordly ſenate chooſe to bea, af? 

Rather than conquer in a civil war?! 660 

With thee the Scythian wilds-we I wander oer, 3 

With thee the burning Libyan. ſands explore, 8 

And tread the Syrt's inhoſpitable ſnore. 2 

Behold! this hand, to nobler labours train'd; Fi 

For thee the ſervile gar has. not diſdain d, 565 
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For thee the ſwelling ſeas were taught to plow, 


Through the Rhineꝰs whirling ſtream to forcethy prow, & 


That all the vanquiſh'd world to thee ger bow. 
Each faculty, each power, thy will ne 


And inclination ever leads the way. - * 


No friend, no fellow-citizen I know, | 
Whom Czfar's trumpet once proclaims a foe. 
By the long labours of thy ſword, I ſwear, 
By all thy fame acquir'd in ten years war, b 


By thy paſt triumphs, and by thoſe to come, 675 


4 No matter where the vanquiſh'd be, nor whom) 

Bid me to ſtrike my deareſt brother dead, a 
To bring my aged father's hoary head, 270 E 
Or ſtab the pregnant partner of my bed; 


Though nature plead; and ſtop my Eng r 680 


I ſwear to execute thy dread command. 
Doſt thou delight to ſpoil the wealthy gods, 


And ſcatter flames through all their proud abodes ? 


.See through thy camp our ready torches burn, 
Moneta ſoon her finking fane ſhall mourn. 635 
Wilt thou yon hauglity factious ſenate brave, 

And awe the Tuſcan river's yellow wave ? 

On Tiber's bank thy enſigns ſhall be plac'd, 

And thy bold ſoldier lay Heſperia waſte. 


Doſt thou devote ſome hoſtile city's walls? 690 


Beneath our thundering rams the ruin falls; 
She falls, ev*n though thy wrathful ſentence doom 


The world's imperial miſtreſs, mighty Rome. . 


He ſaid; the ready legions vow to join 
Their chief below d, in every bold deſign; 695 
| All 
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All lift their well-approving hands on high, 
And rend with peals of loud applauſe the ſky. 
Such is the ſound when Thracian Boreas "EY 
His weighty wing o'er Oſſa's pineytheads : © 
At once the noiſy groves are all inclin d, 500 
And, bending, roar beneath the ſweeping wind; 
At once their rattling branches all they rear, 
And drive the leafy clamour through the air, 

Cæſar with] joy the ready bands beheld, 
Urg'd- on by fate, and eager for the field; 705 
Swift orders ſtraight the ſcatter'd m call, 
From every part of wide- extended Gaul; 
And, leſt his fortune languiſh by delay, 
To Rome the moving enſigns ſpeed their way. 
Some, at the bidding of the chief, forſake ' 710 

Their fix'd encampment near the Leman lake; 
Some from Vogeſus* lofty rocks withdraw, 
Plac'd on thoſe heights the Lingones to awe; 
The Lingones ftill frequent in alarms, 
And rich in many-colour'd painted arms. 71 5- 
Others from Ifara's low torrent came, D e 
Who winding keeps through many a mead his name; 3 
But ſeeks the ſea with waters not his π] n, 
Loft and confounded in the nobler Rhone. | 
Their garriſon the Ruthen city ſend, 720 
Whoſe youth's long locks in yellow rings re 
No more the Varus and the Atax feel 
The lordly-burden of the Latian keel. 
Alcides' fane the troops eommanded leave, 
Where rocks the peaceful flood receive; 72 5 

| F Nor 
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Nor Corus there, nor Zephyrus reſort, _ 
Nor roll rude ſurges in the Sacred Port: 

- Circiug* loud blaſt alone is heard to roar, 
And vex the ſafetyyof Moncechus' ſhore. we. 
The legions move from/Gallia's fartheſt ſide, 723 
Waſh'd by the reſtleſs ocean's various tide; | 
Now o'er the land flows in the pouring main, | 
Now rears the land its riſing head again, | 
And ſeas and earth alternate rule maintain. : 
If driven by winds from the far diſtant pole, 735 
This way and that, the floods revolving roll; 
Or if, compell'd by Cynthia's filyer beam, 
Obedient Tethys heaves the ſwelling ſtream; 
Or if, by heat attracted to the {ky, « n ro 
Old ocean lifts his heavy waves on high, = 
And briny deeps the waſting fan ſupply; OM 
What cauſe ſoe er the wondrous motion guide, 
And preſs the ebb, or raiſe the flowing tide; IF 
Be that your taſk, ye ſages, to explore, . | —+ 
Wbo ſearch the ſecret ſprings of nature's ne. 245 
To me, for ſo the wiſer gods ordain, - 
Untrac'dithe myſtery ſhall ſtill remain. 
- From fair Nemoſſus moves a warlike band, f 


From Atur's banks, and the Tarbellian ſtrand, 


Where winding round the coaſt purſues its way, 750 
And folds. the fea within a gentle bay. 

The Santones are-now!with joy releſt 
From hoſtile inmates, and their Roman gueſt, 

Now the Bituriges forget their fears, 
And Sveſſons nimble with ſpears 3 765 
'Exult 
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Exult the Leuci, and the Remi now, 

Expert in javelins, and the bending bow. 

The Belge taught on cover d waits to ride, 

The Sequani the wheeli ing horſe to guide; | 

The bold Averni who from Ilium come, 960 
And boaſt an ancient brotherhood with Rome; 

The Nervi oft rebelling, oft ſubdued, Aid 
Whoſe hands in Gotta's ſlaughter were imbrued ; ; 
Vangiones, like looſe Sarmatians dreſt, 

Who with rough hides their brawny thighs inveſt ; 765 
Batavians fierce, whom brazen trumps delight, 
And with hoarſe rattlings animate to fight; 
The nations where the Cinga's waters flow, 


And Pyrenzan mountains ſtand in ſnow ; 


Thoſe where {low Arar meets the rapid Rhone, 976 
And with his ſtronger ſtream is hurry'd down : 
Thoſe o'er the mountains lofty ſummit ſpread, 

Where high Gebenna lifts her hoary head; » 
With theſe the Trevir, and Ligurian ſhorn, 
Whoſe brow no more long falling locks adornz 775 
Though chief amongſt the Gauls he wont to deck, 
With ringlets comely ſpread, his graceful neck: 

And you where Heſus hort id altar ſtands, N 
Where dire Teutates human blood demands; 
Where Taranis by wretches is obey'd, 7920 


And vies in ſlaughter with the Scythian maid: 


All ſee with joy the war's departing rage, 

Seek diſtant lands, and other foes engage. 

You too, ye bards! whom ſacred raptures fire, 

To chaunt your heroes to your country's lyre; 735 
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Who conſecrate, in your immortal ſtrain, OL 
Brave patriot ſouls in righteous battle ſlain 3 2 15 
Securely now the tuneful taſk renew, 1 

And nobleſt themes in deathleſs ſongs purſue. 

% The Druids now, while arms are heard no more,, 790 

Old myſteries and barbarous rites. reſtore: | 

A A tribewho ſingular religion love, 
And haunt the lonely coverts of the grove. 

To theſe, and theſe of all mankind alone, | | 

The gods are ſure reveal d, or ſure unknown. 795 

If dying mortals dooms they ſing aright, 9 4 

No ghoſts deſcend. to dwell in dreadful night: 

No parting ſouls to.griſly Pluto go, 

Nor ſeek the dreary filent ſhades below: * 
But forth they fly immortal in their kind, 800 
And other bodies in new worlds they find. 
Thus life for ever runs its endleſs race, 
And like a line, death but divides the ſpace, i 
A ſtop which can but for a moment laſ t, 

A point between the future and the paſt. 805 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies, 

Who that worſt fear, the fear of death, deſpiſe; 
Henct they no cares for this frail being F. 

But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſteel; 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely . _ 
To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return. 

You too tow'rds Rome advance, ye warlike band, 
That wont the ſhaggy Cauci to withſtand ; 

. Whom once a better order did aſſign, de. 7 

To guard the _ of the German Rhine; Big 
. 2 Now 
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Now from the fenceleſs banks you march away, 
And leave the world the fierce barbarians prey. 
While thus the numerous troops, from every part, as 

| Aſſembling, raiſe their daring leader's heart; 819 
0 O'er Italy he takes his warlike way, © ; 30 | 

The neighbouring towns his ſummons ſtraight obey, 

And on their walls his enſigns high diſplay. 
Mean-while the buſy meſſenger of ill, 
Officious Fame, ſupplies new terror ſtill: h 
A thouſand flaughters, and ten thouſand ears, 825 
She whiſpers i in the trembling vülgar's ears. 
Now comes à frighted meſſenger, to tell 
Of ruins which the country round befel; 
The foe to fair Mevania's walls is paſt, 
And lays Clitumnus' fruitful paſtures waſte ; 2 830 
Where Nar's white waves with Tiber mingling fall, 
Range the rough German and the rapid Gaul. 
But when himſelf, when Cæſar they would | paint, » 
The ſtronger image makes deſcription faint ; _ , 
No tongue can ſpeak with what amazing dread 835. - 
Wild thought preſents him at his army's head; 
Unlike the man familiar to their eyes, 
Horrid he ſeems, and of gigantic ſize + ; 
Unnumber'd | eagles riſe amidſt his train, 
And millions ſeem to hide the crouded plain, . $;0 - 
Around him all the various nations join, 
Between the ſnowy Alps and diſtant Rhine. | 
| He draws the fierce barbarians from their home, | ors £2 
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With rage ſurpaſſing theirs he ſeems to come, 
And urge hem: on to ſpoil devoted Rome, 
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Thus fear does half the work of lying fame, 4 
Ayd cowards thus their own misfortunes frame ; 
By their own feigning fancies are betray'd, 
And groan beneath thoſe ills themſelves have made. 
Nor theſe alarms the croud alone infeſt, ' $50: , 
But ran alike through every beating breaſt ; | 
With equal dread the grave Patricians ſhook, 
Their ſeats abandon'd, and the court forſook. 
he ſcattering fathers quit the public care, | 
And bid the conſuls for, the war prepare. 3 55 
EReſolv'd on flight, yet ſtill unknowing where 
To fly from danger, or for aid repair. 2 
Haſty and headlong differing paths they tread, 4 
As blind impulſe and wild diſtraction lead z Þ 5 
| The croud, a hurrying, heartleſs train, ſucceed, * 
Who that the lamentable fight beheld, $69 
Ĩ!bhe wretched fugitives that hid the field, | 
Would not have thought the flames, with rapid h 
Deſtroying wide, had laid their city waſte; 
Or groaning earth had ſhook beneath their feet, It 5 
While threatening fabrics nodded o'er the ſtreet. 
By ſuch unthinking raſhneſs were they led; 
Such was the madneſs which their fears had bred, 
As if, of every other hope bereft, _ -— Bp 3 
To fly from Rome were all the ſafety left. 370 
So when the ſtormy South is heard to roar, | 
And rolls huge billows from the Libyan ſhore ; 
When rending fails flit with the driving blaſt, _ 
And with a craſh down comes the lofty malt 5 oy. 
Some coward maſter leaps from off the deck, +875 
And, haſty to deſpair, prevents the wreck ; 
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And though the bark unbroken hold her way, | 
His trembling crew all plunge into the ſea, © * 
From doubtful thus they run to certain harm, 
And flying from the city ruſh to arms. 3880 
Then ſons forſook their ſires un- nerv d and old, 
Nor weeping wives their huſhands could withhold; 
Each left his guardian Lares ynador'd, 4 
Nor with one parting prayer their aid implor'd : 6637 Did 
None ſtop'd, or ſighing turn'd for one laſt view, 885 
Or bid the city of his birth adieu. Mee 
The headlong crowd regardleſs urge their way, 
Though ev'n their gods and country alk their ſtay, 
And pleading nature beg them to delay. J 
What means, ye gods l this changing in your doom 7890 
Freely you grant, but quickly you reſume. 
Vain is the thort-liv'd fovgreignty you lend; 
The pile you raiſe you deign not to defend. 
See where, forſaken by her native bands, f 
All deſolate the once- great city ſtands! 395 
She whom her ſwarming citizens made proud, 
Where once the vanquiſh'd nations wont to croud, 
Within the circuit of whoſe ample ſpace Eo 
Mankind might meet at once, and find a place; 
A vide defenceleſs deſert now ſhe lies, 909 
And yields herſelf the victor's eaſy prize. 
The camp intrench'd ſecureſt ſlumbers yields, 
Though hoſtile arms beſet the neighbouring fields; 
Rude banks of earth the haſty ſoldier rears, 
And in the turfy wall forgets his fears: 905 
While, Rome, thy ſons all tremble from afar, 
And ſcatter at the very name of war; 
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Nor on thy towers depend, nor -rampart's „ 
Nor truſt their ſafety with thee for a night. 2 
Vet one excuſe abſolv d the panic dread ; ; ob 910 

The vulgar juſtly fear'd when Pompey fled. 

And, leſt feet hope might mitigate their woes, —, 
And expedctation better times diſcloſe, 4 

On every breaſt preſaging terror ſate, 4h 

And threaten'd plain ſome yet more diſmal fate. 976 
| The gods declare their menaces around, 
Earth, air, and ſeas, in prodigies abound 2 

Then ſtars, unknown before, appear d to burn, 
| And foreign flames about the pole to turn; 2 


Unufual fires by night were ſeen to fly, 920 
And dart obliquely through the gloomy ſky. 
Then horrid. comets ſhook their fatal hair, 


And bade proud royalty for change prepare: 

Now dart ſwift lightnings through the azure clear, 

And meteors now in various forms appear: os 

Some like the javelin ſhoot extended long, F 

While ſome like ſpreading lamps in heaven are hung, 

And-though no gathering clouds the day control, * 

Through ſkies ſerene portentous thunders roll; 

Fierce blaſting bolts from northern regions come, 930 

And aim their vengeance at imperial Rome, 

The ſtars, that twinkled i in the lonely night, © 
Now lift their holder head in day's broad light. 2 

The moon, ina her brother's beams array d. 

Was blotted By the earth's approaching made: 935 

The ſun himſelf, in his meridian race, 8 

In ſabledarkneſs yeil'd his brighter face; 
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The trembling world beheld his fading ray, 

And mourn'd deſpairing for the loſs of day. 

Such was be ſeen, when backward to the eaſt . 940 
He fled, abhorring dire Thyeſtes' feaſt. of | 
Sicilian Ætna then was heard to roar, 

While Mulciber let looſe his fiery ſtore ; 

Nor roſe the flames, but with a downward tide. 
Tow'rds Italy their burning torrent guide; 948 
Charybdis* dogs howl doleful oer the flood, 

And all her whirling waves run red with blood; 

The Veſtal fire upon the altar dy d. 

And o'er the ſacrifice the flames divide; e 
The parting points with double ſtreams aſcend, 950 
To ſhew the Latian feſtivals muſt end 

Such from the Theban brethren's pile aroſe,, 

Signal of impigus and immortal foes,,, 

With openings faſt the gaping earth, gave, way. | 
And in her inmoſt womb receiv'd the day, . 958 
The ſwelling ſeas. o'er lofty mountains flow, | 
And nodding; Alps ſhook off their ancient ſnow, - 
Then wept the demi-gods of mortal birth, | 
And ſweating Lares trembled on the hearth. - / 
In temples then, recording ſtories tell, 96 
Untouch'd the ſacred gifts and garlands fell. > 
Then birds obſcene, with inauſpicious fight, - | 
And ſcreamings dire, prophan'd-the hallow d light. 
The ſalvage kind forſook the deſert wood. 
And in the ſtreets diſclos'd their horrid brood: * 
Then ſpeaking beaſts with human ſounds were heard, 
And monſtrous births the * mothers ſear d. 
Among 
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Among the croud, religious fears diſperſe 

The ſaws of Sibyls, and foreboding verſe. ' 
Bellona's prieſts, a barbarous frantic train, 970 
Whoſe mangled arms a thouſand wounds difdain, 
Toſs their wild locks, and, with a diſmal yell, 

The wrathful gods and coming woes foretel. 
Lamenting ghoſts amidſt their aſhes mourn, 

And groanings echo from the merble urn. 975 
The rattling clank of arms is heard around, 

And voices loud in lonely woods refound. 

Grim ſpectres everywhere affright the eye, 
Approaching glare, and paſs with horror by, - | 
A fury fierce about the city walks,” 980 
Hell-born, and horrible of ſize, the talks : 

A flaming pine the brandiſhes in air, * 
And hiſſing loud up- riſe her ſnaky hair 8 

Where: e' er her round accurſt the monſter takes, 

The pale inhabitant his houſe for fakes. / 985 
Such to Lyeurgug was the phantom ſeen, as 
Such the dire viſions of the Theban queen; 

Such, at his eruel ſtepmother's command, L 

Before Alcides, did Megzra ftand : 

With dread, till then unknown, the hero ſhook, 990 
Though he had dar'd on hell's grim king to look, 
Amid the deepeſt filence of the night, . 
Shrill-founding clarions animate the fight; 

The ſhouts of meeting armies ſeem to riſe, * 
And the loud battle ſhakes the gloomy ſkies. 995 
Dead Sylla in the Martian field aſcends, ee: 
And 2 W as his own portends, 
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Near Anio's ſtream old Marius rears his head; 

The hinds beheld his griſly form, and fled. 
The ſtate thus threaten'd, by old cuſtom taught, 10% 
For counſel to the Tuſcan prophets ſought: | 

Of theſe the chief for learning fam'd, and age, 

Aruns by name, a venerable ſage, 

At Luna liv'd ; none better could deſcry | 
What bodes the lightning's journey through the ſky; 100 5 
Preſaging veins and fibres well he knew, 

And omens read aright, from every wing that flew. 
Firſt he commands to burn the monſtrous breed, 
Sprung from mix'd fpecies, and diſcordant feed ; 

Forbidden and accurſed births, which come 1010 
Where nature's laws deſign'd a barren womb. g 
Next, the remaining trembling tribes he calls, 

To paſs with ſolemn rites about their walls, 

In holy march to viſit all around, | 
And with luſtrations purge the utmeft bound. 1015 
The ſovereign prieſts the long proceflion lead, | 
Inferior orders in the train ſucceed, 1 
Aray'd all duly in the Gabine weed. 

There the chaſte head of Veſta's choir appears, 

A ſacred fillet binds her reverend hairs ; 1020 
To her, in ſole preeminence, is due, 

Phrygian Minerva's awful ſhrine to view. 

Next the fifteen in order paſs along, 

Who guard the fatal Sibyls' ſecret ſong: | 
To Almon's ftream Cybele's form they bear, 71023 
And waſh the goddeſs each returning year. 2 
The Titian brotherhood, the Augurs band, - 
Obſerving flights on the left lucky hand; 
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The ſeven ordain'd Jove's holy feaſt to deck ; : 
The Salii blithe, with bucklers on the neck ; \ 1030 
All marching in their order juſt appear: 
And laſt the generous Flamens cloſe the r rear, 
While theſe through ways uncouth, and tireſome ground, 
Patient perform their long laborious round, | 
Aruns collects the- marks of heaven's dread flame; 3 
In earth he hides them with religious hand, 
Murmurs a prayer, then gives the place a name, 
And bids the fix d Bidental hallow'd ftand. 
Next from the herd a choſen male is ſought, 
And ſoon before the ready altar brought. 1040 
And now the ſeer the ſacriſice began, 
The pouring wine upon the victim ran; 
The mingled meal upon his brow. was plac'd; 
The crooked knife the deſtin d line had trac'd ; ; 
When with reluctant rage th impatient beaſt 1045 
The rites unpleaſing to the God confeſt. 
At length compellid his ſtubborn head to. — 
Vanquiſh'd he yields him to the fatal blow; 
The guſhing veins no chearful crimſon pour, 
But ſtain. with poiſonous black the ſacred floor. 1050 
The paler prophet-ſtood with horror ſtruck ;. | 
Then with a haſty hand: the entrails took, 
And ſought the angry. gods again; but there 
Prognoſtics worſe, and ſadder ſigns, appear; 
The pallid guts with ſpots were marbled oer, 1055 
With thin cold ſerum ſtain d, and livid gore; | 
The liver wet with putrid fireams he ſpy d, 
And veins that'threaten'd on the hoſtile ſide: 4 
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part of the heaving lungs is no where found, 

And thinner films the ſever'd entrails bound; 1060 
No uſual motion ftirs the panting heart; | 
The chinky veſſels ouze on every part; 

The cawl, where wrapt the cloſe inteſtines lie, 

Betrays its dark receſles to the eye, 

One prodigy ſuperior threaten d ſtill, 1065 
The never-failing harbinger of ill: 

Lo! by the fibrous liver's riſing head, 

A ſecond rival prominence is ſpread; 

All ſunk and' poor the friendly part appears, | 
And a pale, ſickly, withering viſage wears; 107 
While high and full the adverſe veſſels ride, | 
And drive, impetuous, on their purple tide, 
Amaz'd, the ſage foreſaw th” impending fate; 
Ye gods! (he cry'd) forbid me to relate 
What woes on this devoted people wait. 

Nor doſt thou, Jove, in theſe our rites partake, 
Nor ſmile propitious on the prayer we make; 
The dreadful Stygian gods this victim claim, 
And to our ſacrifice the Furies came. 


The ills we fear command us to be dumb; 1080 
Vet ſomewhat worſe than what we fear ſhall come. 
But may the gods be gracious from-on high, 

Some better proſperous event ſupply, 25 
Fibres may err, and augury may lye; 8 


Arts may be falſe, by which our fires divin'd, 108 5 
And Tages taught them, to abuſe mankind. En 

Thus darkly he the prophecy expreſt, 

And riddling. ſung the double-dealing prieſt, 


But 
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But Figulus exclaims (to ſcience bred, . F 
And in the gods myſterious ſecrets read; 11090 
Whom nor AÆgyptian Memphis ſons excell'd, 

Nor with more {kill the rolling orbs beheld : 
Well could he judge the labours of the {phere, 


And calculate the juſt revolving year). 


The ftars (he cries) are in confuſion hurl 'd, 1095 
And wandering error quite miſguides the world; 

Or, if the laws of nature yet remain, 

Some ſwift deſtruction now the Fates ordain. 

Shall earth's wide opening jaws for ruin call, 

And linking cities to the centre fall?̃;öB 1100 
Shall raging drought infeſt the ſultry fk; ? 
Shall faithleſs earth the promis'd crop deny ? 

hall poiſonous vapours o'er the waters: brood, 
nd taint thedimpid ſpring and ſilver flood? 
e gods ! what ruin does your wrath prepare! 12105 

Comes it from heaven, from earth, from , or air! 
The lives of many to a period haſte, 


And thouſands ſhall together breathe their laſt. 


If Saturn's ſullen beams were lifted high, 


And baneful reign'd aſcendant o'er the ſky, 1110 


Then moiſt Aquarius deluges might rain, 
And earth once more lie ſunk beneath the main: 


Or did thy glowing beams, O Phœbus, ſhine 
Malignant! in the Lion's ſcorching ſign, 
Wide o'er the world conſuming fires might roll, 1179 


And heaven be ſeen to flame from pole to pole: 
Through peaceful orbits theſe unangry glide, | 
But, God gf Battles | what doſt thou provide? 


. Who in the threatening Scorpion doſt preſide ? 
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With potent wrath around thy influence ſtreams, 1120 
And the whole monſter kindles at thy beams; 

While Jupiter's more gentle rays decline, 

And Mercury with Venus faintly ſuine; 7 
The wandering lights are darken'd all and gone, 

And Mars now lords it o'er the heavens alone. 1 125 
Orion's ſtarry falchion blazing wide, 


Refulgent glitters by his dreadful fide, 


War comes, and ſalvage ſlaughter muſt - "= 
The {word of violence ſhall right confound : 
The blackeſt crimes fair virtue's name ſhall wear, 


And impious fury rage for many a year. 11 3 
Vet aſk not thou an end of arms, O Rome, 
Thy peace muſt with a lordly maſter gome. 


Protract deſtruction, and defer thy chain, x 8 


The ſword. alone prevents the tyrant's reign, 


And civil wars thy liberty maintain. 


The heartleſs vulgar to the ſage give heed, 
New riſing fears his words foreboding-breed.  * 
When, lo! more dreadful wonders ſtrike their eyes, 
Forth through the ftreets a Roman matron flies, 1140 
Mad as the Thracian dames that bound along, 
And chant Lyzus in their frantic ſong : 
Enthuſiaſtic heavings ſwell d her breaſt, 
And thus her voice the Delphic god confeſt : 

Where doſt thou ſnatch me, Pzan! wherefore bear 1145 
Through cloudy heights and tracts of pathleſs air? 
I ſee Pangzan mountains white with ſnow, 
Emus and wide Philippi's fields below. 
Say, Phoebus, wherefore does this fury riſe ? 


What mean theſe ſpears and ſhields before my eyes? 11 50 


I tee 


T fee the Roman battles croud the plain! 

I ſee the war, but ſeek the foe in vain, _ 
Again I fly, I ſeek the riſing day, 
Where Nile's ZEgyptian waters take their way 


I ſee, I know upon the guilty ſhore, 
Tue hero's headleſs trunk beſmear'd with gore. 


The Syrts and Libyan ſands beneath me lie, 


Thither Emathia's ſcatter'd relics fly. 


Now o'er the cloudy Alps I ſtretch my flight, 
And ſoar above Pyrene's airy height : 


To Rome, my native Rome, T turn again, 


And ſee the ſenate reeking with the ſlain, 
Again the moving chiefs their arms Prepare; 
Again I follow through the world the war. 
Oh, give me, Phoebus! give me to 1 


Some region new, ſome undifover's _; ; 
I ſaw Philippi's fatal fields before. 


She ſaid: the weary rage W to eat, 


And left the fainting en in _ 


i 
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* 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


* 


Amidſt the general conſternation that fore-ran the 
Civil War, the poet introduces an old man givin 
an account of the miſeries that attended on that o 
Marius and Sylla ; and comparing their preſent cir- 

cumſtances to thoſe in which the commonwealth 
was when that former war broke out. Brutus con- 
ſults with Cato, whether- it were the duty of a 
private man to concern himſelf in the public trou- 

| Lies | to which Cato replies in the affirmative : 
Then follows his receiving Marcia again from the 
tomb of Hortenſius. While r goes to Capua, 
Cæſar makes himſelf maſter of the greateſt part of 
Italy, and among the reſt of Cortnium, where 
Domitius, the governor for Pompey, is ſeized by 
his garriſon, and delivered to Cæſar, who pardons 
and diſmiſſes him, | 

Pompey in an oration to his army makes a trial of 
their diſpoſition to a general battle; but not findin 
it to anſwer his expectation, he ſends his ſon to ſolicit - 
the aſſiſtance of his friends and allies ; then marches 
himſelf to Brunduſium, where he is like to be 
ſhut up by Cæſar, and eſcapes at length with much 
difficulty | 

NT manifeſt the wrath divine appear'd, 

And nature through the world the war declar'd 3 


Teeming with monſters, ſacred law ſhe broke, 
And dire events in all her works beſpoke, rn 


G Thou 


Let mortals to their future fate be blind, 


A A diſmal filent ſorrow ſpreads around, 
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Thod Jove, who doſt in heaven ſupremely reign, 
Why does thy providence theſe ſigns ordain, 
And give us preſcience to increaſe our pain ? 
Doubly we bear thy dread-infliting doom, 
And feel our miſeries before they come. 
Whether the great creating parent ſoul, | 
When firſt from Chaos rude he form'd the whole, 
Diſpos'd futurity with certain hand, ee 
And bade the neceſſary cauſes ſtand; 

Made one decree for ever to remain, 

And bound himſelf in fate's eternal chain; 
Or whether fickle fortune leads the dance, N 
Nothing is fix*d, but all things come by chance; 
Whate er thou ſhalt ordain, thou ruling power, 

. Unknown and ſudden be the dreadful hour: 


And hope relieve the miſerable mind. 

While thus the wretched citizens behold 
What certain ills the faithful gods foretold ; 
juſtice ſuſpends her couric in mournful Rome, 
And all the noiſy courts at once are dumb; 
No honours ſhine in the diſtinguiſh'd weed, 
Nor rods the purple magiſtrate precede : 
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No groan is heard, nor one complaining ſound. 
do when ſome generous youth reſigns his breath, 30 
And parting ſinks in the laſt pangs of death; 
With ghaſtly eyes, and many a lift- up hand, 
Around his bed the. ſtill attendants ſtand; 
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No tongue as yet preſumes his fate to tell, 

Nor ſpeaks aloud the ſolemn laſt farewell; 35 

As yet the mother by her darling lies, 

Nor breaks lamenting into frantic eries; 

And though he ſtiffens in her fond embrace, 

His eyes are ſet, and livid pale his face; 

Horror a while prevents the ſwelling tear, 4⁰ 

Nor is her paſſion grief, as yet, but fear; | 

In one fix'd poſture motionleſs ſhe keeps, 

And wonders at her woe before ſhe weeps. 

The matrons ſad their rich attire lay by, 5 
And to the temples madly crowding fly: 45 
Some on the ſkrines their guſhing ſorrows pour, p 
Some daſh their breaſts againſt the marble floor, 
Some on the ſacred threſholds rend their hair, 

» And howling ſeek the gods with horrid prayer. 

Nor Jove receiv'd the wailing ſuppliants all, 50 

In various fanes on various powers they call. | 

No altar then, no god was left alone, 

Unvex'd by ſome impatieut parent's moan. 

Of theſe, one wretch her grief, above the reſt, 

With viſage torn, and mangled arms confeſt. 5&4 f 

Ye mothers | beat (ſhe cry d) your boſoms now, 

Now tear the curling honours from your brow ; 

The preſent hour ev'n all your tears demands, 

0 While doubtful fortune yet ſuſpended ſtands. | 

When one ſhall conquer, then for joy prepare, (% 

The victor chief, at leaſt, ſhall end the war. 

Thus, from renew'd complaints they ſeek relief, 


0 And only find freſh cauſes out for grief. | 
| G 2 | The 
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The men too, as to different camps they go, 
Join their ſad voices to the public woe; 45 55 
Impatient to the gods they raiſe their cry, 

And thus expoſtulate with thoſe on high: 

Oh hapleſs times! oh that we had been born, 
When Carthage made our vanquith*d country mourn! 
Well had we then been number'd with the ſlain 70 
On Trebia's banks, or Cannæ's fatal plain. 

Nor aſk we peace, ye powers, nor ſoft repoſe; 
Give us new wars, and multitudes of foes 
Let every potent eity arm for fight, ds | 
And all the neighbour nations round unit; 73 
From Median Suſa let the Parthians come, 2 
And Maſſagetes beyond their Iſter roam: 
Let Elbe and Rhine's unconquer'd ſprings ſend Tore 
The yellow Suevi from the fartheſt north: | 
Let the conſpiring world in arms engage, 80 
And fave us only from domeſtic raggſe. 
Here let the hoſtile Dacian inroads make, 
And there his way the Gete invader all 
Let Czfar in Theria tame the foe ; | n 
Let Pompey break the deadly eaſtern bow, 8 þ 
And Rome no hand-nnarm'd for battle know. 
But if Heſperia ſtand condemn'd by fate, 
And ruin on our name and nation wait; 
Now dart thy thunder, dread almighty fire, 
Let all thy flaming heavens deſcend in fire; 90 
On chiefs and parties hurl thy bolts alike, . 
And, ere their crimes have made them * frike. 
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Ts it a cauſe ſo worthy of our care, 
That power may fall to this, or that man's ſhare ? 
Do we for this the gods and conſcience brave, 95 
That one may rule, and make the reſt a ſlave > 
When thus ev'n liberty we ſcarce ſhould buy, 
But think a civil war a price too high, 
Thus groan they at approaching dire events, 
And thus expiring piety laments. ICS 
Mean-while the hoary fire his years deplores, 
And age that former miſeries reſtores ; 
He hates his weary life prolong'd for woe, 
Worſe days to ſee, more impious rage to know. 


Then fetching old examples from afar, 105: 


.*F'was thus (he cries) Fate uſher'd in the war: 

When Cimbrians fierce, and Libyu's ſwarthy lord, 
Had fall'n before triumphant Marius' ſword : 

Yet to Minturnz's marſh the victor fled, 

And hid in oozy flags his exil'd head, 110 
The faithleſs ſoil the hunted chief reliev'd, 

And ſedgy waters fortune's pledge receiv'd. 

Deep in a dungeon plung'd at length he lay, 

Where gyves and rankling fetters eat their way, f 
And noiſome vapours on his vitals prey. 115 
Ordain'd: at eafe to dine in wretched Rome, 

He ſuffer'd then, for wickedneſs to come. 

In vain his foes had arm'd the Cimbrian's hand, 
Death will not always wait upon command; 

About to ſtrike, the flave with horror ſhook, 120 


The uſeleſs ſteel his looſening gripe forſook; 
Thick flaſhing flames a light unuſual gave, 


And ſudden ſhone around the gloomy cave; 
| G3 Dreadfu 
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Dreadful the Gods of guilt before him ſtood, . 3 

And Marius terrible in future blood; 1335 

When thus a voice began: Raſh. man forbear, 

Nor touch that head which fate reſolves to ſpare; 

Thouſands are doom'd beneath his arm to bleed, 

And countleſs deaths before his own decreed; 

Thy wrath and purpoſe to deſtroy is vain : 130 

Would'ſt thou avenge thee for thy nation flain ? 

Preſerve this man ; and in ſome coming da 

The Cimbrian PEGS AB well he ſhall repay. 

No pitying god. no power to mortals good, | : 

Could fave a falvage wretch who joy'd in blood: 135 

But Fate reſery'd him to perform its doom, | 

And be the miniſter of wrath to Rome. 

By ſwelling ſeas too favourably toſt, 

Safely he reach'd Numidia's hoſtile coaſt ; 

There, driv'n from man, to wilds he took his way, 140 

And on the earth, where once he conquer'd, lay; 

There in the lone unpeopled deſert field, 

Proud Carthage in her ruins he beheld ; 

Amidſt her aſhes pleas'd he fat him down, 

And joy'd in the deſtruction of the town. 145 

The genius of the place, with mutual hate, 

Rear'd its fad head, and ſmil d at Marius' fate; 

Each with delight ſurvey'd their fallen foe, 

And each forgave the gods, that laid the other low. 

There with new fury was his ſoul poſleſt, Id" 

And Libyan rage collected in his breaſt. 

Soon as returning fertune own'd his cauſe, 

Troops of reyolting bond-men forth he draws ; 
Cut- 
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Cut-throats and flaves feſort to his command, 

And arms were given to every baſer hand. 155 
None worthily the leader's ſtandard bore, 

Unſtainꝰd with blood or blackeſt crimes before: 
Villains of fame, to fill his bands, were ſought, 

And to his camp increaſe of crimes they brought. 

Who can relate the horrors of that day, 160 
When firſt theſe walls became the victor's prey yx 
With what a ftride devouring Slaughter paſt, 

And ſwept promiſcuous orders in her haſte! ' 

O'er noble and plebeian rang'd the ſword ; 

Nor pity or remorſe one pauſe afford. 55 | 165 
The fliding ſtreets with blood were clotted o'er, 

And ſacred temples ſtood in pools of gore. 

The ruthleſs ſteel, impatient of delay, 

Forbade the fire to linger out his day: 

It ſtruck the bending father to the earth, - 170 


And cropt the wailing infant at his-birth//-o © FE 


(Can innocents the rage of parties know, * 
And they who n&er offended find a foe?) 
Age is no plea, and childhood no defence, 
To kill is all the murderer's pretence. | 178 
Rage ſtays not to inquire who ought to die, 
Numbers muſt fall, no matter which, or why z 
Each in his hand a grieſly viſage bears, 
And as the trophy of his virtue wears. 
Who wants a prize, ſtraight ruſhes through the ſtreets, 180 
And undiſtinguiſh'd mows the firſt he meets; 
The trembling crowd with fear officious ſtrive, . 
And thoſe who ki's the tyrant's hand ſurvive. -- 
| | G4 Oh 
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Oh could you fall ſo low, degenerate race | 41 . 
And purchaſe ſafety at a price ſo baſe? 1383 
What though the ſword was maſter of your doom, N 
Though Marius could have given you years to come, a 
Can Romans live by infamy ſo mean? a 
But ſoon your changing fortune ſhifts the ſcene; | 
Short is your date ; you only live to mourn 190 

Your hopes deceiv'd, and Sylla's ſwift return, 

The vulgar falls, and none laments his fate, 

Sorrow has hardly leifure for the great. | 

What tears could Bzbius' haſty death deplore! 

A. thouſand hands his mangled careaſe tore; _ 19g 

His ſcatter'd entrails round the ſtreets were toſt, 

And in a moment all the inan was loſt. 

Who wept, Antonius* murder to behold, 

Whoſe moving tongue the miſchief oft foretold ? 

Spite of his age and eloquence he bled ; / 200 

The barbarous ſoldier: ſnatch'd his hoary head; 

Dropping he bore it to his joyful lord, 

And while he feaſted plac'd it on the board. 

The Craſſi both by Fimbria's hand was lain, 

And bleeding magiſtrates the pulpit ſtain. 205 

Then did the doom of that neglecting hand, 4 

Thy fate, O holy Scævola, command; Filth 

In vain for ſuccour to the gods he flies, 

The prieſt before the Veſtal altar dies: | 
A feeble ſtream pour'd-forth the exhauſted fire, 210 

And ſpar'd to quench the everliving fire. | 
The ſeventh returning Faſces now appear, 
And bring ſtern Marius! lateſt deſtin'd year: 


- ” 


Thus 
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Thus the long toils of changing life o'erpaſt, | 

Hoary and full of days he breath'd his laſt. 215 

While Fortune frown'd, her fierceſt wrath he bore, 

And while ſhe ſmil'd enjoy'd her ampleſt power: 

All various turns of good and bad he knew, 

And prov'd the moſt that chance or fate could do. 
What heaps of ſlain the Colline gate did yield | 220 

What bodies ſtrow'd the Sacriportan field, ; 

When empire was ordain'd to change her ſeat, 

To leave her Rome, and make Præneſte great 

When the proud Samnites troops the ſtate defy'd, 

In terms beyond their Caudine treaty's pride. 225 

Nor Sylla with leſs cruelty returns, | | 

With equal rage the fierce avenger burns: 

What blood the feeble city yet retain'd, 

With too ſevere a healing hand he drain'd: 

Too deeply was the ſearching ſteel employ'd, 230 

What maladies had hurt, the leach deſtroy' d. 

The guilty only were of life bereft ; « 

Alas ! the guilty only then were left. 

Difſembled hate and rancour rang'd at will, 

All as they pleas'd took liberty to kill; 235 

And while revenge no longer fear d the laws, 

Each private murder was the public cauſe. ; 

The leader bade deſtroy : and at the word, 

The maſter fell beneath the ſervant's ſword. 

Brothers on brothers were for gifts beſtow'd, 240 

And ſons contended for their father's blood. * 

For refuge ſome to caves and foreſts fled; 

Some to the lonely manſions of the dead; 
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Some, to prevent the cruel viftor, die; 
Theſe ſtrangled hang from fatal beams on high; 245. 
While thoſe, from tops of lofty turrets thrown, | 
Came headlong on the daſhing pavement down. 
Some for their funerals the wood prepare, 

And build the ſacred pile with haſty care: 
Then bleeding to the kindling flames they preſs, 2 50 
And Roman rites, while yet they may, poſſeſs. 

Pale heads of Marian chiefs are borne on high, 

And heap'd together in the Forum lie; 
There join the meeting ſlaughters of the town, 
There each performing villain's deeds are known. 255 
No ſight like this the Thracian ſtables knew, 
Antæus' Libyan ſpoils to theſe were few: 
Nor Greece beheld fo many ſuitors fall, 
To grace the Piſan tyrant's horrid hall. | 
At length, when putrid gore, with foul/diſygrace, 260 
Hid the diſtinguiſn'd features of the face, | 

By night the miſerable parents came, # 

And bore their ſons to ſome forbidden flame. 

Well I remember, in that woeful reign, © 
How I my brother ſought amongſt the ſlain 265 
Hopeful by ſtealth his poor remains to burn, 

And cloſe his aſhes in a peaceful urn; 
His viſage in my trembling hand I bore, 

And turn'd pacific Sylla's trophies o'er ; 
Full many a mangled trunk I try'd, to fee 270 
Which carcaſe with the head would beſt agree. * 
Why ſhould my grief to Catulus return, 
And tell the victim offer'd at his urn; 


When, f 


I 


And like one man ſhe ſaw a people fall, 
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When, ſtruck with horror, the relenting ſhade 
Beheld his wrongs too cruelly repay'd ?* 275 
I ſaw where Marius' hapleſs brother ſtood, 

With limbs all torn, and cover'd o'er with bloody 

A thouſand gaping wounds increas'd his pain, 

While weary life a paſſage ſought in vain 

That mercy ſtill his ruthleſs foes deny, 280 
And, whom they mean to kill, forbid to die. 
This from the wriſt the ſuppliant hands divides, 
That hews his arms from off his naked ſides; 
One crops his breathing noſtrils, one his ears, 


While from the roots his tongue another tears; 28g 
' Panting awhile upon the earth it lies, > 


And with mute motion trembles ere it dies : k 
Laſt, from the ſacred caverns where they lay, 


The bleeding orbs of fight are rent away, 


This tale of Marius and his foes they hear, 

They could infli& ſo much, or he could bear? 

Such is the broken carcaſe ſeen to lie, 

Cruſh'd by ſome tumbling turret from on high ; 

Such to the ſhore the ſhipwreckt corſe is borne, 295 
By rending rocks and greedy monſters torn, 

Miſtaken rage! thus mangling to diſgrace, 

And blot the lines of Marius” hated face! 

What joy can Sylla take, unleſs he know 

And mark the features of his dying foe ? 300 
Fortune beheld, from her Præneſtine fane, 

Her helpleſs worſhipers around her ſlain; 

One hour of fate was common to them all, 


Can late poſterity believe, whene'er | 2 | 
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Then dy'd the luſty youth in manly bloom, 30s 

Heſperia's flower, and hope for times to come; 

Their blood, Rome's only ſtrength, diſtains the fold, 

Ordain'd th' aſſembling centuries to hold. 

Numbers have oft been known, on ſea and land, 

To fink of old by death's deſtructive hand; 310 

Battles with multitudes have ſtrown the plain, 

And many periſh on the ſtormy main: 

Earthquakes deſtroy, malignant vapours blaſt, 

And plagues and famines lay whole nations waſte : 

But juſtice, ſure, was never ſeen, till now, 315 

To maſlacre her thouſands at a blow. « 

Satiety of death the victors prove, | 

And flowly through th' incumbering ruin move: 

So many fall, there ſcarce is room for more, 

The dying nod on thoſe who fell before; 320 

Crxouding in heaps their murderers they aid, | 

And, by the dead, the living are o'erlaid. 

Mean while the ſtern dictator, from on high, 

Beholds the ſlaughter with a fearleſs eye; 

Nor ſighs, to think his dread commands ordain 325 

So many thouſand wretches to be lain.” | 

Amidſt the Tiber's waves the load is thrown, 

The torrent rolls the guilty burden down 

Till riſing mounds obſtruct his watery way, 

And carcaſes the gliding veſſels ſtay. 239 

But ſoon another ſtream to aid him roſe, 

Swift o'er the fields a crimſon deluge flows: 

The Tuſcan river ſwells above his ſhores, 

And floating bodies to the land reſtores ; | 
| | Struggling 


w 
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Struggling at length he drives his ruſhing flood, 335 
And dyes the Tyrrhene ocean round with blood. 
Could deeds like theſe the glorious ſtile demand 
Of proſperous, and ſaviour of the land? 
Could this renown, could theſe atchievements build 
A tomb for Sylla in the Martian field ? 340 
Again, behold the circling woes return, of 
Again the curſe of civil wars we mourn; 
Battles and blood, and vengeance, ſhall 2 
And Rome once more by Roman hands ſhall bleed. 
Or if, for hourly thus our fears preſage, 345 
With wrath more fierce the preſent chiefs ſhall rage, 
Mankind ſhall fome unheard-of plagues deplore, 
And grone for miſeries unknown before. n 31 
Marius an end of exile only ſought ; : 
Sylla to cruſh a hated faction fought z 350. 
A larger recompence theſe leaders claim, I 
And higher is their vaſt ambition's aim: 
Could theſe be ſatisfy'd with Sylla's power; 
Nor, all he had poſſeſſing, aſk for more; Bebe 5 
Neither had force and impious arms employ d, 355 
Or fought for that which guiltleſs each enjoy d. * 

Thus wept lamenting age o'er hapleſs Rome, 
Remembering evils paſt, and dreading thoſe to come. 

But Brutus temper fail'd not with the reſt, | 
Nor with the eommon weakneſs was oppreſt; 5 | 
Safe and in peace he kept his manly breaſt. 
Twas when the ſolemn dead of night came on, 3 
When bright Caliſto with her ſhining ſon | 
Now half their circle round the pole had run; 

When 
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When Brutus, on the buſy times intent, 3563 

To virtuous Cato's humble dwelling went; het 

Making he found him, careful for the ſtate, 

Grieving and fearing for his country's fate ; 

For Rome, and wretched Rome, alone he fear'd ; 
Secure within himſelf, and for the worſt prepar d. 370 

To him thus Brutus ſpoke : O thou, to whom | 

Forſaken Virtue flies, as to her home, | 

Driv'n out, and by an impious age oppreſt, 

She finds no room on earth but Cato's breaſt : _ 
There, in her one good man, ſhe reigns ſecure, 375 
Fearleſs of vice, or fortune's hoſtile power. 7 

Then teach my ſoul, to doubt and error prone, | 
_ 'Teaca me a reſolution like thy own. 

Let partial favour, hopes, or intereſt guide, 1 977 
By various motives, all the world beſide, 4 
To Pompey's or ambitious Cæſar's ſide; 

Thou, Cato, art my leader. Whether peace 

And calm repoſe amidſt theſe ſtorms ſhall pleaſe: 
Or whether war thy ardour ſhall engage, 

Jo gratify the madneſs of this age, | 8 
Herd with the factious chiefs, and urge the En. 
The ruffian, bankrupt, looſe adulterer, 

All who the power of laws and juſtice fear, | 
From guilt learn ſpecious reaſons for the war. | 
By ſtarving want and wickedneſs prepar'd, 390 

Wiſely they arm for ſafety and reward. | 
But, oh! what cauſe, what reaſon, canſt thou find? 
Art thou to arms for love of arms inclin'd? 

„ | Hlaſt 


& © Fd 


Haſt thou the manners of this age withſtood, 


To be repay” 'd with civil wars and blood? 


Preſerve at leaſt, ye gods, theſe hands from war. 


Nor grace their cauſe with ſuch an arm as thine, 
To thee, the fortune of the fatal field 
Inclining, unauſpicious fame ſhall yield; 
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And for ſo many years been ſingly good, 


Let thoſe to vice mur'd for arms prepare, 
In thee *twill be impiety to dare 


Nor do thou meanly with the rabble join, 


Y 42 
58 B 
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Each to thy ſword..ſhall preſs, and wiſh to be 


Imputed as thy crime, and charg'd on thee. 


Which noiſe and faction never ſhould moleſt, 
Nor break the ſacred quiet of thy breaſt; 


Happy thou wert, if with retirement bleſt, a 


Where harmony and order ne'er ſhould ceaſe, 


But every day ſhould take its turn in peace. 419 | 
So, in eternal ſteddy motion, roll | 


The radiant ſpheres.around the ſtarry pole: 


Fierce lightnings, meteors, and the winter's ſtorm, | 


Earth and the face of lower heaven deform, J 
Whilſt all by nature's laws 1s calm above; .415 
No tempeſt rages, in the court of Joye, | 


. Light particles and idle atoms fly, | 
Toſs'd by the winds, and ſcatter'd round the iy; 


While the more ſolid parts the force reſiſt, | 
And fix'd and ſtable on the centre reſt. 420 


Cæſar ſhall hear with joy, that thou art join'd 


With fighting factions, to diſturb mankind: 
Though ſworn his foe, he ſhall applaud thy choice, 


And think his wicked war approv'd by Cato's voice. 


See 1 
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See! how to ſwell their mighty leader's ſtate, 425 
The conſuls and the ſervile ſenate wait: 

Ev'n Cato's ſelf to Pompey's yoke muſt bow, 

And all mankind are ſlaves but Cæſar now. 

If war, however, be at laſt our doom, 

If we muſt arm for Liberty and Rome: 4130 
While undecided yet their fate depends, | 
Cxfar and Pompey are alike my friends; 

Which party I ſhall chooſe, is yet to know, 

That let the war decide; who conquers is my foe. 

Thus ſpoke the youth. When Cato thus ww 435 
The ſacred counſels of his inmoſt breaſt: t: 
Brutus ! with thee, I own the crime is great; | 

With thee, this impious civil war I hate; 8 
But Virtue blindly follows, led by Fate. 

Anſwer yourſelves, ye gods, and ſet me free; - 440 
H I am guilty, tis by your decree. * | 
If yon fair lamps above ſhould loſe their light, io 
And leave the wretched world in endleſs night; ' 

If Chaos ſhould in heaven and earth prevail, | 
And univerfal nature's frame ſhould fail: 445 
What Stoic would not the misfortune ſhare, 

And think that deſolation worth his care? 

Princes and nations whom wide ſeas divide, 3 
Where other ftars far diſtant heavens do guide, 5 
Have brought their enſigns to the Roman fide. | 
Norbid it, gods! when barbarous Scythians come 
From their cold north, to prop declining Rome, 8 | 

That I ſhould ſee her fall, and fit ſecure at home. 

As ſome unhappy fire by death undone, 

Robb'd of his age's joy, his only ſon, e fs 

e | Attends 
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Attends the funeral with pious care, 

To pay his laſt paternal office there; 

Takes a fad pleaſure in the croud to go, 

And be himſelf part of the pompous woe; n 08 

Then waits till, every ceremony paſt, 460 

His own fond hand may light the pile at laſt, 

So fix'd, ſo faithful to thy cauſe, O Rome, 

With ſuch a conſtancy and love I come, 

Reſolv'd for thee and liberty to mourn, 3 

And never! never from your ſides be torn ; 465 

Reſoly'd to follow ſtil] your common fate, | 

And on your very names, and laſt remains to wait. 

Thus let it be, ſince thus the gods ordain; * 

Since hecatombs of Romans muſt be ſlain, 

Aſſiſt the ſacrifice with every hand, 479 

And give them all the {laughter they demand. 

O ! were the gods contented with my fall, 

If Cato's life could anſwer for you all, 

Like the devoted Decius would I go, 

To force from either ſide the mortal blow, c 

And for my country's ſake, wiſh to be thought her foe, 

To me, ye Romans, all your rage confine, 

To me, ye nations from the barbarous Rhine, © 

Let all the wounds this war ſhall make be mine. 

Open my vital ftreams, and let them run, 

Oh, let the purple ſacrifice atone c 

For all the ills offending Rome has done. 

If ſlavery be all the faction's end, 

If chains the prize for which the fools contend, _ 
I 3 
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To me convert the war, let me be ſlain ; 

Me, only me, who fondly ftrive, in van, | 
Their uſeleſs laws and freedom to maintains 
So may the tyrant ſafely mount his throne, 

And rule his ſlaves in peace, when I am gone. 
How. e'er; fince free as yet from his command, 490 
For Pompey and the commonwealth we ſtand. 
Nor he, if fortune ſhould attend his arms, 

Is proof againſt ambition's fatal charms ; 

But, urg d with greatneſs, and defire of ſway, | 
May dare to make the vanquiſh'd world his prey. 495 


Then, leſt the hopes of empire ſwell his pride, 


Let him remember I was on his ſide; 

Nor think he conquer'd for himſelf alone, 

To make the harveſt of the war his own, 8 

Where half the toil was ours. So ſpoke the ſage. 

His words the liſtening eager youth engage 2 

Too much to love of arms, and heat of civil ra 
No 'gan the ſun to lift his dawning light, 

Before him fled the colder ſhades of night; | 

When lo! the ſounding doors are heard to turn, 50 5 

Chaſte Martia comes from dead Hortenfius' urn . 

Once to a better huſband's happier bed, 

With bridal rites, a virgin was ſhe led: 

When, every debt of love and duty paid, 

And thrice a parent by Lucina made, 510 

The teeming matron, at her lord's command, "q 

To. glad Hortenſius gave her plighted hand; 

With a fair ſtock his barren houſe to grace, 

And mingle by the mother's fide the race. 


At 
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tlength this huſband in his aſhes laid, - 515 

And every rite of due religion paid, ” 

Forth from his monument the mournful dame, 

With beaten breaſts, and locks diſhevel'd, came 

Then with a pale dejected rueful look, 

Thus pleafing, to her former lord ſhe ſpoke : 520 
While nature yet with vigour fed my veins, 

And made me = to a mother's pains, 

To thee 'obedient, I thy houſe forſook, 

And to my arms another huſband took : 

My powers at length with genial labours worn, 525 

Weary to thee, and waſted, J return. | . 

At length a barren wedlock let me prove, 

Give me the name, without the joys of love; 

No more to. be abandon'd, let me come, 


That Cato's wife may live upon my tomb... 530 
So ſhall my truth to lateſt times be read, | 
And none ſhall aſk if guiltily I fled, EF 

Or thy command eſtrang'd me from thy bed, 


Nor aſk I now thy happineſs to ſhare, | \ eb 

I ſeek thy days of toil, thy nights of care: 535 

Give me, with thee, to meet my country's foe, 

Thy weary marches and thy camps to know; 

Nor let poſterity with ſhame record, 

Cornelia follow'd, Martia left her lord. | b 
She ſaid : The hero's manly heart was mov'd, 540 

And the chaſte matron's virtuous ſuit approv'd.. 

And though the times far differing thoughts demand, 

Though war diſſents from Hymen's holy band ; 

In plain unſolemn wiſe his faith he plights, 


And calls the gods to view the hel rites, 545 
H 2 ; No 
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No garlands gay the chearful portal crown'd, | 
Nor woolly fillets wove the poſts around: 


No genial bed, with rich embroidery grac d, 
On ivory ſteps in lofty ſtate was plac'd ; ; / 
No hymeneal torch preceding ſhone, 3805 
No matron put the towery frontlet on, 1 . C 


Nor bade her feet the ſacred threſhold ſhun. 
No yellow veil was looſely thrown, to hide 
The riſing bluſhes of the trembling bride ; | 
No glittering zone her flowing garments bound, $555 
Nor ſparkling gems her neck encompaſs'd round; 

No filken ſcarf, nor decent, winding lawn, > 
Was o'er her naked arms and ſhoulders 4 * 

But, as ſhe was, in funeral attire, 1 13 
With all the ſadneſs ſorrow could inſpire, 360 


Witch eyes dejected, with a joyleſs face, 


She met her huſband's, like a ſon's embrace. 


No Sabine mirth provokes the bridegroom's ears, f 


Nor ſprightly wit the glad aſſembly chears. 12 
No friends, not ev'n their children grace the feaſt, 565 


Brutus attends, their only nuptial gueſt : 


He ſtands a witneſs of the filent rite, 

And ſees the melancholy pair unite. _ 

Nor he, the chief, his ſacred viſage chear d, | 
Nor ſmooth'd his matted locks, or horrid beard; 350 
Nor deigns his heart one thought of joy to know, 
But met his Martia with the ſame ſtern brow. 


(For when he ſaw the fatal factions arm, . 


The coming war, and Rome's impending harm; 
Regardleſs quite of every other care, 575 


Unſhorn he left his looſe neglected hair; 


2 Rude 
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Rude hung the hoary honours of his head, > 
And a foul growth his mournful cheeks + ID 
No ſtings of private hate his peace _ | 
Nor partial favour grew upon his breaſt; 380 
But, ſafe from prejudice, he kept his mij 
Free, - and at leifure to lament mankind.) 
Nor could his former love's returning fire, | 98h 


FE. 
” 


The warmth of one connubial with Den 

But ſtrongly he withſtood the juſt deſire. = 
| Theſe were the ſtricter manners of the man, 
And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they ran; 
The golden mean unchanging to Purſue, 4 f 
Conſtant to keep the purpos d end in view; 755 * 19A -, 
Religiouſiy to follow nature's laws, | 590 
And die with pleaſure in his country's cauſe; 
To think he was not for himſelf deſign d. 
But born to be of uſe to all mankind. | 

To him 'twas feaſting, hunger to repreſs ; | 5450 
And home-ſpun garments were his coſtly dreſs: 595 
No marble pillars rear d his roof on high, 35 
Twas warm, and kept him from the winter ſky : © 
He ſought no end of marriage, but increaſe, 

Nor wiſh'd a pleaſure, but his country's peace : 

| That took up all the tendereſt parts of life, | 60⁰ 
His country was his children and his wife. | 
From juſtice* righteous lore he never fwaery's] | 

But rigidly his honeſty preſery'd, + 

On univerſal good his thoughts were bent, 

Nor knew what gain, or ſelf-affection meant; 605 
And while his benefits the public ſhare, 


Cato was always laſt in Cato's care, wy 
H 3 5 Mean; 
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W the trembling troops, by Nn e 
ay: to Phrygian Capua were fled. Fits $5.4 
Reſolving here.to fix the moving war, | bs 

He calls his ſcatter'd legions from afar ; 
Here he decrees the daring foe to wait, 
And prove at once the great event of fate; 
Where Apennine's delightful ſhades ariſe, 
And lift Heſperia lofty to the ſkies. 615 
Between the higher and inferior ſea, 
The long-extended mountain takes his way ; 
Piſa and Ancon bound his ſloping fides, 
Waſh'd by the Tyrrhene and Dalmatic tides; 2 2 5 
Rich in the treaſure of his watery ſtores, 
A thouſand living ſprings and ſtreams he pours, 
And ſeeks the different ſeas by different ſhores. 
From his left falls Cruſtumium's rapid flood, 
And ſwift Metaurus red with Punic blood; | 
. "here gentle Sapis with Iſaurus joins, 625 
And Sena there the Senones confines ; „ 
Rough Aufidus the meeting ocean braves, 
And laſhes on the lazy Adria's waves; 
Hence vaſt Eridanus with matchleſs force, | 
Prince of the ſtreams, direRs his regal courſe; 630 
Praud with the ſpoils of fields and woods he flows, 
And drains Heſperia" s rivers as he goes, 
His ſacred banks, in ancient tales renown'd, 
Firſt by the ſpreading poplar's ſhade were crown'd ; 
When the ſun's fiery ſteeds forſook their way, 635 
And downward drew to earth the burning day: 
When eyery flood and ample lake was dry, 
The Po alone his channel could ſupply. 


* ; 


Hither 
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Hither raſh Phaeton was headlong driven, 

And in theſe waters quench'd the flames of heaven. 640 
Nor wealthy Nile a fuller ftream contains, | 
Though wide he ſpreads.o'er Ægypt's flatter ri; 
Nor Iſter rolls a larger torrent down, | [ 
Sought he the ſea with waters all his own 3 | 
But meeting floods to him their homage pay, * 
And heave the blended river on his way. 

Theſe from the left; while from the right, there come 
The Rutuba and Tiber dear to Rome; - 
Thence ſi les Vulturnus' ſwift-leſcending flood, | 
And Sarnus hid beneath his miſty cloud; 650 
Thence Lyris, whom the Veſtin fountains aid, 25 
Winds to the ſea through cloſe Marica's ſhade; 
Thenge Siler through Salernian paſtures falls, 

And ſhallow Macra creeps by Luna's walls, | 
Bordering on Gaul the loftieſt ridges riſe, 655 
And the low Alps from cloudy heights deſpiſe; 
Thence his long back the fruitful mountain bows, 
Beneath the Umbrian and the Sabine plows; 

The race primzyal, natives all of old, Woe” 4 
His woody rocks within their circuit hold 660 
Far as Heſperia's utmoſt limits paſs, ole" BY 
The hilly father runs his mighty maſs ; 
Where Juno rears her high Lacinian fave, 
And Scylla's raging dogs moleſt the main. 22 75 
Once, farther yet ( tis ſaid) his way he took, 663 
Till through his fide the ſeas conſpiring broke 
And ſtill we ſee on fair Sicilia's ſands | 


Where, part of Apennine, Pelorus ſtands, | 
A4 | But 
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But Cæſar for deſtruction eager burns, | 

Free paſſages and bloodleſs ways he ſeorns; , 670 

In fierce conflicting fields his arms 10-6 5 

He joys to be oppos d, to prove his might, 

Reſiſtleſs through the widening breach to go, 1 49 

To burſt the gate, to lay the bulwark low, LN (12s 


To burn the villages, to waſte the n. n 675 


And maſſacre the poor laborious ſwains. 
Abhorring law, he chooſes to offend, 
And bluſhes to be thought his country's ene 
The Latian cities now, with buſy care, yi e ITPRL A 


As various they inclin'd, for arms prepare, 68. 
Though doom'd before the war's firſt rage to n 15 
Trenches they dig, and ruin'd walls rebuild; ba 


Huge ſtone and darts their lofty towers ſupply, 6 
And guarded bulwarks menace from on high. © 


To Pompey's part the proner people lean, 6385 


Though Cæſar's ſtronger terrors ſtund between. 

So when the blaſts of ſounding Auſter blow, 10 
The waves obedient ta his empire flo: © 
And though the ſtormy god fierce Eurus frees, 
And ſends him ruſhing croſs the ſwelling ſeas; 690 
Spite of his force, the billows yet retain H ran 
Their former courſe, and that way roll the main z | 
The lighter clouds with Eurus driving fweep, | 
While Auſter ſtill commands the watery deep. 


Still fear too fure o'er vulgar minds prevails, 695 


And faith before ſucceſsful fortune fails, 
Etruria vainly truſts in Libo's aid, 
ou Umbria by Thermus 1 is n 
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Sylla, unmindful of his father's fame, | 518 
Fled at the dreadful ſound of Cæſar's name, 7506 
Soon as the horſe near Auximon appear, 1 
Retreating Varus owns his abject fear, | | 
And with a coward's haſte neglects his rear; 
On flight alone intent, without delay, 
Through rocks and devious woods he wings his way. 70 5 
Th' Eſculean fortreſs Lentulus forſakes, | 
A ſwift purſuit the ſpeedy victor makes; 
All arts of threats and promiſes apply'd, 
He wins the faithleſs cohorts to his fide. 8 
The leader with his enſigns fled alone, 710 
To Cæſar fell the ſoldier, and the town. ; 
Thou, Scipio, too doſt for retreat prepare; 
Thou leay ſt Luceria, truſted to thy care; 
Though troops well try'd attend on thy command, 
(The Roman power can boaſt no braver band) 713 
Buy wily arts of old from Cæſar rent, | 
Againſt the hardy Parthians were they ſent ; 
But their firſt chief the legion now obeys, 
And Pompey thus the Gallic loſs repays z 
Aid to his foe too freely he affords, 724 
And lends his hoſtile father Roman ſwords. 3 

But in Corfinium bold Domitius lies, 
And from his walls th' advancing power defies ; 4 
Secure of heart, for all events prepar'd, 
He heads the troops once bloody Milo's guard, 2 5 
Soon as he ſees the cloudy duſt ariſe, 
And glittering arms reflect the ſunny ſkies : 
Away, companions of my arms ! he cry'd, 


And haſte to guard the river's ſedgy ſide: 
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Break Show the bridge. And thou that dwell'ſt below — | 


Thou watery god, let all thy fountains go, 
And ruſhing bid thy foamy torrent flow -,; 


| Swell to the utmoſt brink thy rapid ſtream, bop 733 


Bear down, the planks, and every floating beam; 


Here let the headlong chief be taught to ſtay ; 

"Tis victory to ſtop the viftor's way. | 
He ceas d; and, ſhooting ſwiftly croſs the plain, 
Drew down the ſoldier to the flood in vain, 


Upon thy banks the lingring war delay, ? 


For Cæſar early from the neighbouring feld, 740 


The purpoſe to obſtruẽt his march beheld 
Kindling to wrath, oh baſeſt fear f (he cries) > 
To whom nor towers, nor ſheltering walls ſuffice, 
Are theſe your coward ſtratagems of war? 


Hope you with brooks my conquering arms to bar ? 745 


Though Nile and Iſter ſhould, my way control, 
Though ſwelling Ganges ſhould to guard you roll, 
What ſtreams, what floods ſoc'er athwart me f 
Who paſt the Rubicon ſhall paſs them all. 


Haſte to the paſſage then, my friends. He faid ; y 50 


Swift as a ſtorm the nimble horſe obey'd 

Actoſs the ſtream their deadly darts they 83 
And from their ſtation drive the yielding foe: 
The victors at their eaſe the ford explore, bk 


And paſs the undefended river o'er. + 755 | 


The vanquiſh'd to Corfinium's ſtrength retreat, 


Where warlike engines round the ramparts threats. 


Cloſe to the wall the creeping winea lies, 
And mighty. towers in dread approaches riſe, 


But ſee the ſtain of war! the ſoldier's ſhame ! 76 
And vile diſhonour of the Latian namef The 
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The faithleſs garriſon betray the town, _ -. 

And captive drag their valiant leader down. . | _ 
The noble Roman, fearleſs, though in bands 
Before his haughty fellow-ſubje& ſtands, 765 


With looks ere&, and with a daring brow, ob 
Death he provokes, and courts the fatal blow: :- 
But Cæſar's arts his inmoſt thoughts deſcry, 

His fear of pardon, and defire to die. 

From me thy forfeit life (he faid) receive, 770 
And, though repining, by my bounty live ; : 


That all, by thy example taught, may know, 


How Cæſar's mercy treats a vanquiſh'd foe ; lb 
Still arm againſt me, keep thy hatred ſtill, 


And if thou conquer'ſt, uſe thy conqueſt, kill. 75 


Returns of love, or favour, ſeek I none; 

Nor give thy life to bargain for my own. 

So ſaying, on the inſtant he commands 

To looſe the galling fetters from his hands. ; 
Oh fortune l better were it, he had dy'd, 780 
And ſpar'd the Roman ſhame, and Cæſar's pride. 
What greater grief can on a Roman ſeize, 


Than to be forc'd to live on terms like theſe ! 


To be forgiven, fighting for the laws, 


And need a pardon in his country's cauſe! 783 


Struggling with rage, undaunted he repreſt 

The ſwelling paſſions in his labouring breaſt ; 
Thus murmuring to himſelf: Wit thou to Rome, 
Baſe as thou art, and ſeek thy lazy home ? 


To war, to battle, to deſtruction fly, 790 


And haſte, as it becomes thee well, to die; of 
| . | Provoke 


4 


' Reſolving with the following ſun to move, 


Ihe filent legions liſtening while he ſpoke: 
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Provoke the worlt effects of deadly ſtrife, 


And rid thee of this Czfar's gift, this life. 


Meanwhile, unknowing of the captiv'd chief, 
Pompey prepares to march to his relief. 795 
He means the ſcattering forces to unite, Bar oy 
And with increaſe of ſtrength expect the fight. | 
Firſt he decrees the ſoldier's Pert to prove: 

Then into words like theſe, rever'd, he broke, 800 


* 


Ve brave avengers of your country's wrong, 


1 You who to Rome and liberty belong; * 


Whoſe breaſts our fathers virtue truly warms, 
Whoſe hands the ſenate's ſacred order arms ; 805 
With chearful ardor meet the coming fight, n 

And pray the gods to ſmile upon the right. 
Behold the mournful view Heſperia yields, 


Her flaming villages and waſted fields ! 4 


See where the Gauls a dreadful deluge flow, 810 


And ſcorn the boundaries of Alpine ſnow. 


Already Czfar's ſword is ſtain'd in blood, 
Be that, ye gods, to us an omen good; 
That glory ſtill be his peculiar care, 


Let him begin, while we ſuſtain the war. vg 


Yet call it not a war to which we go; 
We ſeek a malefactor, not a foe ; 


Rome's awful injur'd majeſty demands 1 
The puniſhment of traitors at our hands. pas 
If this be war, then war was wag'd of old, 820 


By curſt Cethegus, Catiline the bold, 


By 
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By every villain's hand who durſt conſpire 

In murder, robbery, or midnight fire. 

Oh wretched rage | thee, Cæſar, fate deſign- d, a 
To rank amongſt the patrons of mankind; . 32g 
With brave Camillus to enrol thy fame, 

And mix thee with the great Metelli's name: 

While to the Cinna's thy fierce foul inclines, 

And with the ſlaughter- loving Marii joins, 

Since then thy crimes, like theirs, for juſtice call, 930 
Beneath our axe's vengeance ſhalt thou fall : 

Thee rebel Carbo's ſentence, thee the fate 


Of Lepidus and bold Sertorius wait. 
Believe me yet, (if yet I am believ'd) 


My heart is at the taſk unpleaſing griev'd : 835 
I mourn to think that Pompey's hand was choſe, 
His Julia's hoſtile father to oppoſe, g 


And mark thee down amongſt the Roman foes. 


Oh that, return'd' in ſafety from the eaſt, ' 
This province victor Craſſus had poſſeſt; 840 
New honours to his name thou might'ſt afford, 

And die like Spartacus beneath his ſword: 

Like him have fall'n a victim to the laws, 

The ſame th' avenger, and the ſame the cauſe. 
But ſince the gods do otherwiſe deeree, 843 
And give thee, as my lateſt palm, to me; | 
Again my veins confeſs the feryent juice, 

Nor bas my hand forgot the javelin's uſe. 

And thou ſhalt learn, that thoſe who humbly know 

To peace and juſt authority to bow, 8 50 
Can, when their country's cauſe demands their care, 
Reſume their ardor, and return to war, b 


t 
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But let him think my former vigour fled ; 
Diſtruſt not, you, your general's hoary head; 
The marks of age and long declining years, $55 
Which I your leader, his whole army wears : £ 
Age ſtill is fit to counſel, or command, 
But falters in an unperforming hand. 
. Whate'er ſuperior power a people free 
Could to their fellow-citizen decree, $69 
All lawful glories, have my fortunes known, | 
And reach'd all heights of greatneſs but a crown; 

Who to be more, than Pompey was, deſires, 

To kingly rule, and tyranny aſpires. 2 
Amidſt my ranks, a venerable band, 365 
The Conſcript Fathers and the Conſuls ſtand. 
And ſhall the ſenate and the vanquiſh'd ſtate 
Upon victorious Cæſar's triumph wait? 
Forbid it, gods, in honour of mankind! 
Fortune is not ſo ſhameleſs, nor ſo blind. / $70 
What fame atchiev'd, what unexampled praiſe, 
To theſe high hopes the daring hero raiſe ? 
Is it his age of war, for trophies calls 
His two whole years ſpent on the rebel Gauls ? 
Is it the hoſtile Rhine forſdok with haſte ? 875 
Is it the ſhoaly channel which he paſt, | 
That Ocean huge he talks of? does he boaſt 
His flight on Britain's new-diſcover'd coaſt ? 

Perhaps abandon'd Rome new pride ſupplies, 3 
He views the naked town with joyful eyes, | c 
While from his rage an armed people flies. 

But know, vain man, no Roman fled from thee ; 
They left their walls, tis true; but twas to follow me, 
Me, 


55 


| Soon as the ſea my fhining enſigns bore, 


He ſought a grave to hide his vanquiſh'd head, 


To ſome myſterious name, which none beſide them know. 
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Me, who ere twice the moon her orb renew'd, 
The pirates formidable fleet ſubdued : 885 


# 


Vanquiſh'd they fled, and ſought the ſafer ſhore ; 
Humbly content their forfeit lives to fave, 

And take the marrow lot my bounty gave. 

By me the mighty Mithridates chac'd, $99 
Through all the windings of his Pontus paſs'd. 

He who the fate of Rome delay d ſo long, 

While in ſuſpence uncertain empire hung; 

He who to Sylla's fortune ſcorn'd to yield, 

To my prevailing arms reſign'd the field: 895 
Driven out at length, and preſs'd where-e'er he fled, 


O'er the wide world my various trophies riſe, 

Beneath the vaſt extent of diſtant ſkies ; 

Me the cold Bear, the northern climates know, goo 
And Phaſis' waters through my conqueſts flow; 

My deeds in Egypt and Syene live, 

Where high meridian ſuns no ſhadow give. 

Heſperian Bætis my commands obeys, 

Who rolls remote to feek the weſtern ſeas. — 90g 
By me the captive Arabs hands were bound, 

And Colchians for their raviſh'd fleece renown'd ; 

O'er Aſia wide my conquering enſigns ſpread, 
Armenia me, and lofty Taurus dread ; f 
To me ſubmit Cilicia's warlike powers, 910 
And proud Sophene veils her wealthy towers: 

The Jews I tam'd, who with religion bow 


Is 


| 
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Is there a land, to ſum up all at laſt, _ | 
Through which my arms with conqueſt have u not paſt 
The world, by me, the world is overcome, 


And Cæſar finds no enemy but Rome. 


He ſaid. The croud in dull ſuſpenſion hung, 

Nor with applauding acclamations rung; 

No chearful ardour waves the lifted hand, 920 
Nor military cries the fight demand. | 
The chief -perceiv'd the ſoldier's fire to fail, 

And Cæſar's fame forerunning to prevail; 

His eagles he withdraws wirh timely care, 5 
Nor truſts Rome's fates to ſuch uncertain war. 925 
As when, with fury ſtung and jealous rage, 

Two mighty bulls for ſovereignty engage; 

The vanquiſh'd far to baniſhment removes, 

To lonely fields and unfrequented groves; 

There, for a while, with conſcious ſhame he burns, 930 
And tries on every tree his angry horns : 

But when his former vigour ſtands confeſt, f 

And larger muſcles ſhake his ample breaſt, 

With better chance he ſeeks the fight again, 

And drives his rival bellowing o'er the plain ; 935 
Then uncontrol'd'the ſubject herd he leads, 
And reigns the maſter of the fruitful meads. 
Unequal thus to Cæſar, Pompey yields 

The fair dominion of Heſperia's fields: | | 
Swift through Apulia march his flying powers, 940 
And ſeek the ſafety of Brunduſium's towers. 
This 2 a Diftzan people hold, | 1 
1 | 0 92 When 
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When with falſe omens from the Cretan ſhore, 
Their ſable ſails victorious Theſeus bore. 
Here Italy a narrow length extends, 
And in a ſcanty lip projected ends. 
A crooked mole around the waves ſhe winds, 
And in her folds the Adriatic binds. 
Nor yet the bending ſhores could form a bay, 
Did not a barrier iſle the winds delay, 
And break the ſeas tempeſtuous in their way. 


113 


945 


949 


[ 


Huge mounds of rocks are plac'd by nature's hand, 


To guard around the hoſpitable ſtrand; - 

To turn the ſtorm, repulſe the ruſhing tide, 

And bid the anchoring bark ſecurely ride. 

Hence Nereus wide the liquid main diſplays, 

And ſpreads to various ports his watery ways; 

Whether the pilot from Corcyra ſtand, 

Or for Illyrian Epidamnus' ſtrand. 

Hither when all the Adriatic roars, 

And thundering billows vex the double ſhores ; 

When ſable clouds around the welkin ſpread, 

And frowning ſtorms involve Ceraunia's head; 

When white with froth Calabrian Saſon lies, 

Hither the tempeſt- eaten veſſel flies. 

Now Pompey, on Heſperia's utmoſt coaſt, 

Sadly ſurvey'd how all behind was loſt; 

Nor to Iberia could he force his way; 

Long interpoſing Alps his paſſage ſtay. 

At length amongſt the pledges of his bed, 

He choſe his eldeſt- born; and thus he ſaid: 
Haſte thee, my ſon ! to every diſtant land, 

And bid the nations rouſe at my command; 

| I 
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Where fam'd Euphrates flows, or where the Nile 975 
With muddy waves improves the fattening folks. | 
Where-e'er diffus d. by victory and fame, 
Thy father's arms have borne the Roman name. 

Bid the Cilician quit the ſhore again, | 

And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas on the main: 980 
Bid Ptolemy with my Tigranes come, | 
And bold Pharnaces lend his aid to Rome. 

Through each Armenia ſpread the loud alarm, 

And bid the cold Riphean mountains arm. 145 
Pontus and Scythia's wandering tribes explore, 985 
The Euxine and Mzotis' icy ſhore ; | 
Where heavy-loaded wains flow journeys take, 
And print with groaning wheels the frozen lake. 

But wherefore ſhould my words delay thy haſte ? 
Scatter my wars around through all the eaſt. 990 
Summon the vanquiſh'd world to ſhare my fate, 5 
And let my triumphs on my enſigns wait. 7 15 

But you whoſe names the Roman annals bear, 
You who diſtinguiſh the revolving year; | 
Ye conſuls! to Epirus ſtraight repair, 995 
With the firſt northern winds that wing the air; 
From thence the powers of Greece united raiſe, 
While yet the wintery year the war delays. 

So ſpoke the chief; his bidding all obey; 

Their ſhips forſake the port without delay, [ 
And ſpeed their paſſage o'er the yielding way. 

But Cæſar, never patient long in peace, 
Nor truſting in his fortune's preſent face; 
Cloſely purſues his flying fon behind, 
While yet his fate continued to be kind. 
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dich towns, fuch fortreſſes, ſuch hoſtile force, 
Swept in the torrent of one rapid courſe ; | 
Such trains of long ſucceſs attending till, 
And Rome herſelf abandon'd to his will; 
Rome, the contending party's nobleſt prize, 4010 
To every wiſh but Cæſar's might ſufſice. e 
But he with empire fir d and vaſt deſires, 

To all, and nothing leſs than all, aſpires; 

He reckons not the paſt, while aught remain d 


Great to be done, or mighty to be gain'd. 101g 
Though Italy obey his wide command. _} 
Though Pompey linger on the fartheſt ſtrand, ' C 
He grieves to think they tread one common land; 


His heart diſdains to brook a rival power, 

Ev'n on the utmoſt margin of the ſhore; 1020 

Nor would he leave, or earth, or ocean free 

The foe he drives from lands, he bars from ſea. 

With moles the opening flood he would reſtrain, 

Would block the port, and intercept the main; 

But deep devouring ſeas his toil deride, | | 

The plunging quarries fink beneath the tide, 

And yielding fands the rocky fragments hide. 

Thus, if huge Gaurus headlong ſhould be thrown, 

In fathomleſs Avernus* deep to drown; | : 

Or if from fair Sicilia's diſtant ſtrand. 1030 

Eryx uprooted by ſome giant hand, . 

If, ponderous with his rocks, the mountain vaſt, 

Amidſt the wide Ægean ſhould be caſt; | 

The rolling waves o'er either maſs would flow, 

And each be loft within the depths below, 1035 
m5 12 | When 
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When no * baſis for his work he found, 

But ſtill it fail'd in ocean's faithleſs ground, | 
Huge trees and barks in maſſy chains he bound. 5 
For planks and beams he ravages the wood, 
And the tough boom extends acroſs the flood. 
Such was the road by haughty Xerxes made, 
When o'er the Helleſpont his bridge he laid. 


Europe and Aſia's diſtant ſhores to join, „ 
And make che world's divided parts combine.” FAIT 


Vaſt was the taſk, and daring the deſign, | wal | 73 


Proudly he paſs'd the flood tumultuous o e » | 1 


Fearleſs of waves that beat, and winds that roar C 
Then ſpread his fails, and. bid the land 44. 
And through mid Athos find his fleet a way. 


Like him bold Cæſar yok d the ſwelling tide, -. 1000. 


Like him the boiſterous elements defy'd ; . 

This floating bank the ſtraitening entrance bound, 
And rifing turrets trembled on the mound. | 
But anxious cares revolve in Pompey's breaſt, F 


The new ſurrounding ſhores his thoughts moleſt z 2065 


Secret he meditates the means, to free 
And ſpread the war wide-ranging o'er the ſea. 
Oft driving on the work with well-fill'd fails, ' 
The cordage ſtretching with the freſhening gales, 


Ships with a thundering ſhock the mole divide, 1060. 


And through the watery beach ſecurely glide. 
Huge engines oft by night their vengeance pour, 
And dreadful ſhoot from far a fiery ſhower ; 
Through the black ſhade the darting flame deſcends, 


And kindling o'er the wooden wall extends. 1065 
* | At 
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At length arriv'd with the revolving night, 
The choſen hour appointed for his flight: 

He bids his friends prevent the ſeaman's roar, - 
And ſtill the deafening clamours on the ſhore ; 

No trumpets may the watch by hours renew, 1070 
Nor ſounding fignals call aboard the crew. | 

The heavenly Maid her courſe had almoſt run, 

And Libra waited on the riſing ſun 

When huſh'd in filence deep they leave the land : 

No loud-mouth'd voices call with hoarſe command, 

To cheave the flooky anchors from the ſand. _ 
Lowly the careful maſter's oxders paſt, 

To brace the yards, and rear the lofty maſt; 

Silent they ſpread the ſails, and cables haul, 

Nor to their mates for aid tumultuous call, 1089 
The chief himſelf to fortune breath'd a prayer, _ 
At length to take him to her kinder care; 

That ſwiftly he might paſs the liquid deep, 

And loſe the land which ſhe forbad to Keep. 
Hardly the boon his niggard fate allow'd, . 108; 
Unwillingly the murmuring ſeas were plow” TIES 
The foamy furrows roar'd beneath his prow, 

And ſounding to the ſhore alarm'd the foe. 

Straight through the town their ſwift purſuit they ſped, 
(For wide her gates the faithleſs city ſpread) 1090 
Along the winding port they took their way, ; 
But griev'd to find the fleet had gain'd the ſea, 

Cæſar with rage the leſſening ſails deſcries, _ 

And thinks the conqueſt mean, though Pompey flies. 1094 

Fo A nar- 
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A narrow paſs the horned mole r g 

Narrow as that where Euripus' ſtrong tides 8 

Beat on Eubcean Chalcis' rocky ſides 

Here two tall ſhips become the victor's prey * 

Juſt in the ſtrait they ſtuck ; the foes belay ; 

The crooked grappling's ſteely hold they 1 1100 

Then drag them to the hoſtile ſhore with haſte. 

Here civil ſlaughter firſt the ſea profanes, 

And purple Nereus bluſh'd in guilty ſtains. 

The reſt purſue their courſe before the wind, | 

Theſe of the rear-moſt only left behind. 1105 

So when the Pagaſæan Argo bore 

The Grecian heroes, to, the Colchian ſhore; 

Earth her Cyanean iſlands floating ſent, 

The bold adyenturers paſſage to prevent; 

But the fam'd bark a fragment only loſt, 1110 

While ſwiftly o'er the dangerous gulf ſhe croſt: 

Thundering the mountains met, and ſhook the main,, 

But move fio more, ſince that attempt was vain, | 

Now through night's ſhade the early dawning broke, 

And changing ſkies the coming ſun beſpoke; 1115 

As yet the morn. was dreſt in duſky white, : 

Nor purpled o'er the caft with ruddy light; 

At length the Pleiads fading beams. gave way, 

And dull Bootes languiſh'd into day; 7 PO 

Each larger ſtar withdrew his fainting head, 1120 

And Lucifer from ſtranger Phoebus fled; 

When Pompey, from Heſperia's hoſtile ſnore 

Eſcaping, for the azure Offin bore, — « 

O hero, happy once, once ftiFd the Great! 

What turns prevail in thy uncertain fate! "os 
| How 
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How art thou chang'd fince ſovereign of the main, 
Thy natives cover d o'er the liquid plain | 
When the fierce pirates fled before thy prow, 
Where-ever waves could waft, or winds could blow ! 5 
But fortune is grown weary of thee now. 

With thee, thy ſons, and tender wife, prepare 

The toils of war and baniſhment to bear; 

And holy houſhold-gods thy ſorrows ſhare. 

And yet a mighty exile ſhalt thou go, 

While nations follow to partake thy woe. 1735 
Far lies the land in which thou art decreed, 

Unjbftly, by a villain's hand to bleed. 

Nor think the gods a death ſo diſtant doom, 

To rob thy aſhes of an urn in Rome; 

But fortune favourably remoy'd the crime, 1146 
And forc'd the guilt on Egypt's curſed clime ; 

The pitying powers to Italy were good, 

And ſav'd her from the ſtain of Pompey's blood. 
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The Third Book begins with the relation of Pompey's- 
dream in his voyage from Italy. Cæſar, who had 
driven him from thence, after ung Curio to pro- 
vide corn in Sicily, returns to Rome: there diſ- 
daining the ſingle oppoſition of L. Metellus, then 
tribune of the people, he breaks open the Temple 
of Saturn, and ſeizes on the public treaſure. Then 
follows an account of the ſeveral different nations 
that took part with Pompey. From Rome Cæſar 

aſſes into Gaul, where the Maſſilians, who were 
inclinable to Pompey, ſend an embaſſy to propoſe 
a neutrality; this Cæſar refuſes, and beſieges the 
town. But meeting with more difficulties than he 
expected, he leaves C. Trebonius his lieutenant. 
before Maſſilia, and marches himſelf into Spain, 
appointing at the fame time D. Brutus, Admiral of 
a navy which he had built and fitted out with great 
expedition. The Maſſilians likewiſe ſend out their 
fleet, but are engaged and beaten at ſea by Brutus, 


HROUGH the mid ocean now the navy fails, 

Their yielding canvas ftretch'd by ſouthern gales.. 
Each to the vaſt Ionian turns his eye, | 
Where ſeas and ſkies the proſpect wide ſupply : 
But Pompey backward ever bent his look, 5 
Nor to the laft his native coaſt forſook. 
His watery eyes the leſſening objects mourn, 
And parting ſhores that never ſhall return ; 
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still the loy'd land attentive they purſue, 
Till the tall hills are veil'd in cloudy blue, 
Till all is loſt in air, and vaniſh'd from his view. 
At length the weary chieftain ſunk to reſt, 
And creeping flumbers ſooth'd his anxious breaſt ; 
When, lo! in that ſhort moment of repoſe, 
His Julia's ſhade a dreadful viſion roſe ; 15 
Through gaping earth her ghaſtly head the rear'd, 
And by the light of livid flames appear'd. 
Thy impious arms (ſhe cry'd) my peace infeſt, 
And drive me from the manſions of the bleſt: 
No more Elyſium's happy fields I know, 20 
Dragg' d to the guilty Stygian ſhades below: . 
I ſaw the Fury's horrid hands prepare 
New rage, new flames to kindle up thy war. 
The ſire no longer truſts his ſingle boat, | 
But navies on the joyleſs river float. 25 
Capacious hell complains for want of room, | 
And ſeeks new plagues for multitudes to come. 
Her nimble hands each fatal. ſiſter plies, 
The ſiſters ſcarcely to the taſk ſuffice. 
When thou wert mine, what laurels crown'd thy head. 
Now thou haſt chang'd thy fortune with thy bed. 
In anill hour thy ſecond choice was made, 
To ſlaughter thou, like Craffus, art betray'd.. 
Death is the dower Cornelia's love affords, 
Ruin ſtill waits upon her potent lords: 35; 
While yet my aſhes glow'd, ſhe took my place, 
And came a harlot to thy looſe embrace. 
But let her partner of thy warfare go, 
Let her by land and fea thy labours know 


In 
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W 40 
In all thy dreams fad Julia ſhall appear. ; 

Vour loves ſhall find no moment for delight, 

The day ſhall all be Cæſar's, mine the night. 

Not the dull ſtream, where long oblivions roll, 


Shall blot thee out, my huſband, from my ſoul. 45 


The powers beneath my conſtancy approve, 
And bid me follow whereſoe'er you rove. 
Amidſt the joining battles will I ſtand, 
And ſtill remind thee of thy plighted hand. 
The ſword of war divides the knot in vain, 
That very war ſhall make thee mine again. 
The phantom ſpoke, and, gliding from the place, 
Deluded her aftoniſh'd lord's embrace. 


Nor think, thoſe ſacred ties no more remain . 


But he, though gods fore warn him of his fate, 583 


And furies with deſtruction threatening wait, 

With new reſolves his conſtant boſom warms, 

And ſure of ruin ruſhes on to arms. [ 

What mean theſe terrors of the night ? he cries ; 

Why dance theſe viſions vain before our eyes? 66 

Or endleſs apathy ſucceeds to death, 

And ſenſe is. loſt with our expiring breath; 

Or, if the ſoul ſome future life ſhall know, 

To better worlds immortal ſhall ſhe go: 

Whate'er event the doubtful. queſtion clears, - 6g 
Death muſt be ſtill unworthy of our fears. 

Nov beadlong to the weſt the ſun was fled, 

And half in ſeas obſcur'd his beamy head; 

Such ſeems the moon, while, growing yet, ſhe ſhines, 

Or waining from her fuller orb declines ; 


70 
When 


Unleſs the blow decides the lingering war. 
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When hoſpitable ſhores appear at hand, 

Where fair Dyrrachium ſpreads her friendly rand. 

The ſeamen furl. the canvas, ſtrike the maſt, | 

Then dip their nimble oars, and landward haſte. 
Thus, while they fled, and leflening by degrees | \. 

The navy ſeem'd to hide beneath the ſeas 3 = | 

Cæſar, though left the maſter of the field, 

With eyes unpleas'd the foes eſcape beheld : 

With kerce impatience victory he ſcorns, 

And, viewing Pompey's flight, his ſafety mourns. 8 

To vanquiſh ſeems unworthy of his care, 


1 


No bounds his headlong vaſt ambition knows, 


Nor joys in ought, though fortune all beſtows. 


At length his thoughts from arms and vengeance ceaſe, 

And for awhile revolve the arts of peace-; 

Careful to purchaſe popular applauſe, 

And gain the lazy vulgar to his cauſe, 

He knew the eonſtant practice of the great, 

* thoſe who court the vulgar bid them eat. 50 
en pinch'd with want, all reverence they withdraw; 

For hungry multitudes obey no law: 


Thus therefore factions make their parties good, 
And buy authority and power with food. 


The murmurs of the many to prevent, 25 
Curio to fruitful Sicily is ſent. 

Of old the ſwelling ſeas impetuous tide- 

Tore the fair iſland from Heſperia's fide : 


Still foamy wars the jealous waves maintain, 


For fear the neighbouring lands ſhould join again. 100 
. | undi 
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Sardinia too, renown'*d for yellow fields, 
With Sicily her bounteous tribute ginkdsy > 
No lands a glebe of -richer. tillage boaſt, 
Nor waft more plenty to the Roman coaſt : ; 
Not Libya more abounds in wealthy Row” | 10g 
Nor with a fuller harveſt ſpreads the plain; 
'Though northern winds their cloudy — bous, 
To temper well the foil and fultry air, | = 
And fattening rains increaſe the proſperous year. 
This done, to Rome his way the leader took: 
His train the reugher ſhews of war forſook ; - - > 
No force, no fears their hands unarmed bear, 
But looks of peace and gentleneſs they wear. 
Oh! had he now his country's friend return'd, 
Had none but barbarous foes his conqueſtmourn'd; 11 "i 
What ſwarming crouds had iflued at the gate, 
On the glad triumph's lengthening train to wait! 
How might his wars in various glories ſhine, 
The ocean yanquiſh'd, and in bonds the Rhine ! 
How would his lofty chariot roll along, | * 
Through loud applauſes of the joy ful throng! g 
How might he view from high his captive thralls, 
The beauteous Britons, and the noble Gauls; 
But, oh ! what fatal honours has he won ! 
How is his fame by victory undone ! oo 
No cheerful citizens the victor meet, Like FO? 
But huſh'd with awful dread his paſſage greet. 
He too the horrors of the croud approv'd, 
Joy'd in their fears, and wiſh'd not to be loy'd. 
Now ſteepy Anxur paſt, and the moiſt way, 130 
Which o'er the faithleſs Pomtine marſhes lay; © 
hrough 
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Through Scythian Dian's Aricinian grove, 
Cæſar approach d the fane of Alban Jove. 

Thither with yearly-xites the conſuls come, 

And thence the chief ſurvey'd his native Rome: 135 

Wondering awhile he view'd her from afar, 
Long from his eyes withheld by diftant war. Xs 
Fled they from thee, Thou Seat of Gods! (he e yd 
Ere yet the fortune of the fight was try'd ? | 
If thou art left, what prize can earth afford, 140 

Worth the contention of the warrior's ſword? 17 

Well for thy ſafety now the gods provide, 

Since Parthian inroads ſpare thy naked fade 

Since yet no Scythians and Pannonians join, 


Nor warlike Daci with the Getes ———— 145 


No foreign armies are againſt thee led, 

While thou art curſt with ſuch a coward ind; 

A gentler fate the heavenly powers beſtow, 

A Civil War, and Czfar for thy foe. 5 4 
He ſaid ; and ſtraight the frighted city fought: Y- 

The city with confuſion wild was fraught, 

And®cbouring ſhook with every. dreadful thought. 

They think he comes to ravage, ſack, and burn; 

Religion, gods, and temples to o'erturn. | 

Their fears ſuggeſt him willing to purſue - 155 

Whatever ills unbounded power can do-. A 

Their hearts by one low paſſion only;move, 

Nor dare ſhew hate, nor can diſſemble love. 

The lurking fathers, a diſhearten'd band, 159 


Drawn from their houſes forth, by proud: commend 
In Palatine Apollo' s Temple meet, 


And ſadly view the conſuls empty ſeat; * 
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No rods, no chairs curule, adorn the place, 

Nor purple magiſtrates th* aſſembly grace. 
Cxæſar is all things in himſelf alon,  xby 
The filerit court is but a looker- nn 

With humble votes obedient they agree, - 

To what their mighty ſubject ſhall-decree+ 
Whether as King, or God, he will be fear'd, 

If royal thrones, or altars, ſhall be rear d. 170 
Ready for death, or baniſhment;; they ſtand, 

And wait their doom from his diſpoſing hand: 
But he, by ſecret Shame's reproaches ſtaid, 

Bluſh'd to command, what Rome would have obey'd, 
One laſt effort with indignation mad; mo 
One man ſhe choſe. to try th' unequal fight, 

And prove the power of juſtice againſt might. 
While with rude uproar armed hands eflay. 

To make old Saturn's treaſuring fane their prey; 180 


The bold Metellus, careleſs of his fat, {| 
Ruſh'd through, and ſtood to guard the Holy 3 | 
So daring is the ſordid love of gold! -# 


So fearleſs death and dangers can behold! _ 


Without a blow defenceleſs fell the laws | . f 


While wealth, the baſeſt, moſt inglorious _ 
Againſt oppreſſing tyranny makes head, 
Finds hands to fight, and eloquence to plead. 

The buſtling tribune, ſtruggling in the croud, _ 
Thus warns the victor of the wrong aloud : 190 
Through me, thou robber | force thy horrid way, 

My ſacred blood ſhall tain thy impious prey. | 


__ ö But 
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But there are gods, to urge thy guilty fate; 

Sure vengeance on thy ſacrilege ſhall wait. 

Remember, by the tribunes curſe purſued, 195 

Craſſus, too late, the violation rued. 

Pierce then my breaſt, nor ſhall the crime diſpleaſe, 

This croud is us'd to ſpectacles like theſe. 

In a forſaken city are we left, 

Of Virtue with her nobleſt ſons bereft, 200 
Why ſeek ſt thou ours? Is there not foreign gold? 

Towns to be ſack'd, and people to be ſold ? 

With thoſe reward the ruthan ſoldier's toil ; 

Nor pay him with thy ruin'd country's ſpoil. 

Haſt thou not war ? Let war thy wants provide. 205 
He ſpoke. The victor, high in wrath, reply'd : 

Sooth not thy foul with hopes of death ſo vain, 

No blood of thine my conquering ſword ſhall ſtain. 

Thy titles and thy popular command, : 

Can never make thee worthy Cæſar's hand. 216 

Art thou thy country's ſole defender! thou! * 

Can Liberty and Rome be fall'n ſo low } | 

Nof#time, nor chance breed ſuch confuſions yet, 

Nor are the mean ſo rais d, nor ſunk the great; 

But laws themſelves would rather chooſe to be 215 

Suppreſs'd by Cæſar, than preſery'd by thee. | 
He ſaid. The ſtubborn tribune kept his place, 

While anger redden'd on the warrior's face 

His wrathful hand deſcending graſp'd his blade, 

And half forgot the peaceful part he play'd. 220 

When Cotta, to prevent the kindling fire, 15 

Thus ſooth' d the raſh Metellus to retire. | 
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| Where hs prevail, all Liberty is loſt, 7 
| And none but he who. reigns can freedom Ne 62 
Some ſhadow of the bliſs thou ſhalt: retain, 225 
Chooſing to do what ſovereign powers ordain's n 


Vanquiſh'd and long accuſtom'd to ſubmit. N 


With patience underneath our loads we fat; 

Our chains alone our flaviſh fears-excuſe, em 
While we bear ill, we know not to refuſe; 236 
Far hence the fatal treaſures let him bear. 
The ſeeds of miſchief, and the cauſe of war. 
Free ſtates might well a loſs like this ene | 
In ſervitude none miſs the public ſtore, aw, $ 
And'tis the curſe of kings for ſubjects "Pe 

The tribune with unwilling ſteps withdrew, 


"While impious hands the rude aſſault rene :?: 


The brazen gates with thundering ſtrokes reſound, 
And the Tarpeian mountain rings around. 11 
At length the ſacred ſtore · houſe, open laid, ** 
The hoarded wealth of ages paſt diſplay d; ad 
There might be ſeen the ſums proud. Carthage ſent, 
Her long- impending ruin: to prevent. * FE 
There heap'd the Macedonian treaſures ſhone, - 
What great Flaminius and ZEmilius won 

From vanquiſh'd Philip, and his hapleſs fon. 
There lay, what flying Pyrrhus loſt, the gold 
Scorn'd by the patriot's honeſty of old. 
Whate'er our parſimonious fires could fave, | 
What tributary gifts rich Syria gave; 259 
The hundred Cretan cities ample ſpoil; * 
What Cato gather'd from the Cyprian iſle, 
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Riches of captive kings by Pompey born, 
HN happier days his triumph to adorn, | 8 
From utmoſt India and the riſing morn; 
Wealth infinite, in one rapacious day, 
Became the needy ſoldiers lawleſs prey: 
And wretched Rome, by robbery laid low, 
Was poorer than the bankrupt Cæſar now. 
Meanwhile the world, by Pompey's fate alarm'd, 268 
Nations ordain'd to ſhare his fall had arm'd. 
Greece firſt with troops the neighbouring war ſupply'd, 
And ſent the youth of Phocis to his fide 
From Cyrrha and Amphiſa's towers they moy'd, | 
And high Parnaſſus by the Muſe beloy'd ; "265 
Cephiſſus' ſacred flood affiftance lends, 
And Dirce's ſpring his Theban leaders ſends. 
Alphzus too affords his Pifa's aid : Wo 
By Piſa's walls the ſtream is firſt convey'd, C | 
Then ſeeks through ſeas the lov'd Sicilian maid. 
From Mznahus Arcadian ſhepherds ſwarm, 
And warriors in Herculean Trachyn arm; 
The Dryopes Chaonia's hills forſook, 
And Sellz left Dodona's filent oak. 
Though Athens now had'drain'd her naval tore, 275 
And the Phœbean arſenal was poor, + 
Three ſhips of Salamis to Pompey came, | 
To vindicate their iſle's conteſted name, 
And juflify the antient Attic claim. 
Jove's Cretan people haſtening to the war, 280 
The Gnoſſian quiver and the ſhaft prepare; | 
The bending bow they draw with deadly art, 
And rival ev'n the flying Parthian's dart. 
| K With 
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With Athamans who in the woods delight, | 
With Dardan Oriconians unite ; de 285 
With theſe th' Encheliz who the name l 

Since Theban Cadmus firſt became a ſnake: 

The Colchians planted on Illyrian ſhores, 

Where ruſhing down Abſyrtos foamy roars ; 

With thoſe where Peneus runs, and hardy ſwains, 290 
Whoſe ploughs divide Iolcos' fruitful plains. 
From thence, ere yet the ſeaman's art was taught, 
Rude Argo through the deep a paſſage ſought : 

She firſt explor'd the diſtant foreign land,, 

And ſhew'd her ſtrangers to the wondering ſtrand : 2 
Then nations nations knew, in leagues * join'd, 
And univerſal commerce mix'd mankind, 

By her made bold, the daring race def. d 

The winds tempeſtuous, and the ſwelling tide : 

Much ſhe enlarg'd deſtruction's ample power, 300 
And open'd ways to death unknown before. 

Then Pholoe's heights, that fabled Centaurs 

And Thracian Hæmus then his warriors loſt. 

Then Strymon was forſook, whoſe wintery flood 
Commits to warmer Nile his feather d brood; 308 
Then bands from Cone and from Peuce came, | 
Where Iſter loſes his divided ſtream; 

From Idalis where cold Caicus flows, 

And where Ariſbe, thin, her ſandy ſurface ſtrows; 
From Pytane, and fad Celenz's walls, 310 
Where now in ſtreams the yanquiſh'd Marſyas falls: : 
Still his lamenting progeny deplore 
Minerva's tuneful gift, and Phcebus' power; 
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| While through ſteep banks his torrent ſwift he leads, 
85 And with Mzander winds among the meads, 315 
Proud Lydia's plains ſend forth her wealthy ſons, 
Pactolus there, and golden Hermus runs: 
From earth's dark womb hid treaſures they convey, 
And rich in yellow waters riſe to day. 
0 From Ilium too ill-omen'd enſigns move, 320 
Again ordain'd their former. fate to prove; 
Their arms they rang d on Pompey's hapleſs fide, 
Nor ſought a chief to Dardan kings ally'd : 
Though tales of Troy proud Cæſar's lineage grace, 
5 With great Æneas and the Julian race. 323 
The Syrians ſwift Orontes* banks forſake, 
And from Idume's palms their journey take; 
Damaſcus obvious to the driving wind, 
With Ninos' and with Gaza's: force is join'd. 
Unſtable Tyre now knit to firmer ground, 330 
With Sidon, for her purple ſhells renown'd, 
Safe in the Cynoſure, their glittering guide, 
With well - directed navies ſtem the tide, 
Phoenicians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 
The ſacred myſtery. of letters knew ; 335 
They firſt, by ſound in various lines deſign'd, 3 
Expreſt the meaning of the thinking mind; 
The power of words by figures rude convey d, 
And uſeful ſcience everlaſting made. 
Then Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 340 
Engrav'd her precepts and her arts in ſtone; 
While animals in various order plac'd, 
The learned hieroglyphic column grac'd, | 
| : . | — 
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Then left they lofty Taurus” ſpreading grove, 


And Tarſos, built by Perſeus, born of Jove; 3435 
Then Mallian, and Corycian towers they leave, 
Where mouldering rocks diſcloſe a gaping cave. 


The bold Cilicians, pirates now no more, 


Unfurl a juſter fail, and ply the oar; | 

To Egz's port they gather all around, 350 
The ſhores with ſhouting mariners reſound. IP 
Far in the eaſt war ſpreads the loud alarm, 

Where worſhipers of diſtant Ganges arm; 

Right to the breaking day his waters run, 


The only ſtream that braves the riſing ſunn. 355 


By this ſtrong flood, and by the ocean bound, 


Proud Alexander's arms a limit found; 


Vain in his hopes the youth had graſp'd at all, 

And his vaſt thought took-in the vanquiſh'd ball ; 
But own'd, when forc'd from Ganges td retreat, 360 
The world too mighty, and the taſk too great. 
Then on the banks of Indus nations roſe, | 
Where unperceiv'd the mix*d Hydaſpes flows: 

In numbers vaſt they coaſt the rapid flood, 

Strange in their habit, manners, and their food. 365 
With ſaffron dyes their dangling locks they ſtain, 1 
With glittering gems their flowing robes conſtrain, : 
And quaff rich juices from the luſcious cane, | 
On their own funerals and death they ſmile, Ws 
And living leap amidſt the burning pile; 270 
Heroic minds ! that can ev'n Fate command, | 
And bid it wait upon a mortal hand; 


Who full of life forſake it as a feaſt, 


Fake what they like, and give the gods the reſt, 
Deſcending 
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Deſcending then fierce Cappadocian ſwains, 375 
From rude Amanus' mountains ſought the plains, 
Armenians from Niphates' rolling ſtream, . . 

And from their lofty woods Coaſtrians came. 

Then wondering Arabs from the ſultry line 87 
For ever northward ſaw the ſhade incline. 380 
Then did the madneſs of the Roman rage * 
Carmanian and Oloſtrian chiefs engage: Ko 
Beneath far diſtant ſouthern heavens they lie, , 
Where half the ſetting Bear forſakes the ſky, 8 
And ſwift our flow Boõtes ſeems to ff. ä 
Theſe Furies to the ſun · burn d Athiops ſpread, e 
And reach the great Euphrates' rifing head. 

One ſpring the Tigris and Euphrates know, 

And join'd awhile the kindred rivers flow; | 
Scarce could we judge between the doubtful claim, 

If Tigris, or Euphrates, . give the name: 

But ſoon Euphrates” parting waves divide, 

Covering like fruitful Nile the country wide; 

While Tigris, ſinking from the fight of day, | 
Through ſubterranean channels cuts his way; 395 
Then from a ſecond fountain ſprings again, 

Shoots ſwiftly on, and ruſhing ſeeks the main. 

The Parthian powers, to neither chief a friend, 

The doubtful iſſue in ſuſpence attend; | 
With neutral eaſe they view the ſtrife from us 400 
And only lend occaſion to the war. A +6 
Not ſo the Scythians where cold Bactros flows, 

Or where Hircania's wilder foreſt grows, 


Their baneful ſhafts they dip, and ſtring their deadly 


bows... 
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Th' Heniochi of Sparta's valiant breed, 
Skilful to preſs, and rein the fiery ſteed. 
Sarmatians with the fiercer Moſchi join d,. 
And Colchians rich where Phaſis' waters wind, 
To Pompey's fide their aid aſſembling bring, 410 
With Halys, fatal to the Lydian king; "ot 
With Tanais falling from Riphæan ſnows, 
Who forms the world's diviſion as he goes 
With nobleſt names his riſing banks are crown'd,. 
This ſtands. for Europe's, that for Afia's bound; 
While, as they wind, his waves with full command, 
Diminiſh, or enlarge th' adjacent lan. 
Then arm'd the nations on Cimmerian fhores, 1 
Where through the Boſphorus Mzotis roars, { 
And her full lake amidſt the Euxine pours. 
This ſtrait, like that of Hercules, ſupplies 420 
The midland ſeas, and bids th” Ægean riſe, 
Sithonians fierce, and Arimaſpians bold, | 
Who bind their plaited hair in ſhining geld. 
'The Gelon nimble, and Areian ſtrong, 
March with the hardy Maſſagete along: 425 
The Maſlagete, who at his ſalvage feaſt q 
Feeds on the generous ſteed which once he preſt, 

Not Cyrus when he ſpread his.caftern reign, - 
And hid with multitudes the Lydian plain; 
Not haughty Xerxes, when, his power to boaſt, 430 
By ſhafts he counted all his mighty hoſt ; 
Not he who drew the Grecian chiefs along, 
Bent to. revenge his injur'd brother's wrong; 
Or with ſuch navies plow'd the foamy main, 


Or led ſo many * amongſt their 1. * 
; ure 
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Sure in one cauſe ſuch numbers never yet, 

Various in countries, ſpeech, and manners, met; 

But fortune gather'd,. o'er the ſpacious ball, 

Theſe ſpoils, to grace her once-lov'd favourite's fall, 
Nor then the Libyan Moor withheld his aid, 4409 
Where ſacred Ammon lifts his horned head: 
All Afric, from the weſtern ocean's bound, 

To eaſtern Nile, the cauſe of Pompey,own'd, 
Mankind aſſembled for Pharſalia's day, 


To make the world at once the victor's prey. 445 


Now, trembling Rome forſook, with ſwifteſt haſte, 
Cæſar the cloudy Alpine hills had paſt. 
But while the nations, with ſubjection tame, 
Yield to the terrors of his mighty name; 
With faith uncommon to the changing Greeks, 450 
What duty bids, Maſſilia bravely ſeeks : 
And, true to oaths, their liberty and laws, 
To ſtronger Fate prefer the juſter cauſe, 
But firſt to moye his haughty ſoul they try, 
Intreaties and perſuaſion ſoft apply; 40 
Their brows Minerya's peaceful branches wear, 
And thus in gentleſt terms they greet his ear. 

When foreign wars moleſt the Roman ſtate, 
With, ready arms our glad Maſſilians wait, 
To ſhare your dangers, and partake your fate, 
This our unſhaken friendſhip voughes well, 
And your recording annals beſt cah tell. 
Ev'n now we yield our ſtill devoted hands, 
On foreign foes to wreak your dread commands : 
Would you to worlds unknown your triumphs ſpread? 


| Behold ! we follow whereſoe er you lead. 
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But if you rouze at diſcord's baleful call, dare 6s 
If Romans fatally on Romans fal; 
All we can offer, is, a pitying tear, * 
And conſtant refuge for the wretched here. 470 
Sacred to us you are: oh, may no ſtain * e 

Of Lucian blood our innocence profane ! 

Should heaven itſelf be rent with civil rage, 
Should giants once more with the _ engage 5 
Officious piety would hardly dare 1 
To proffer Jove aſſiſtance in the war. | 
Man unconcern'd and humble ſhould remain, 
Nor ſeek to know whoſe arms the conqueſt gain, £ 
Jove's thunder will convince them of his reign. „ 
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Nor can your horrid diſcords want our ſwords, 430 


The wicked world its multitudes affords ; 

Too many nations at the call will come, 
And gladly join to urge the fate of Rome. 

Oh, had the reſt like us their aid deny'd,” 


Yourſelves muſt then the guilty ſtrife decide; ! 485 


Then, who but ſhould withhold his lifted hand, 
When for his foe he ſaw his father ſtand ? 
Brothers their rage had mutually repreſt, 

Nor driven their javelins on a brother's breaſt. 
Your war had ended ſoon; had you not choſe 490 
Hands for the work, which Nature meant for foes 1 | 
Who, ſtrangers to your blood, in arms delight, 

And ruſh remorſeleſs to the cruel fight. 

Briefly,. the ſum of all that we requeſt 

Is, to receive thee, as our honour'd gueſt ; 495 
Let thoſe thy dreadful enſigns ſhine afar, 
Let Cæſar come, but come without the war, 


Let 
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Let: this one place from impious rage be free; 

That, if the gods the peace of Rome decree, N 
If your relenting angers yield to treat, 500 
Pompey and thou, in ſafety, here may meet. br 
Then; wherefore doſt thou quit thy purpos d way ? > 
Why, thus, Iberia's nobler wars delay ?\ A 
Mean, and of little conſequence we are, 

A conqueſt much unworthy of thy care. 

When Phocis' towers were laid in aſhes: low, 

Hither we fled for refuge from the foe; Wert 
Here, for our plain integrity renown'd, ty 


A little town in narrow walls we bound: Js 
No name in arms nor. victories we boaſt,. 51 
But live poor exiles on a foreign coaſt. 1 1010 


If thou art bent on violence at laſt, 

To burſt our gates, and lay our bulwarks waſte, | N 
Know we are equally, reſoly'd, whate er + 4u0}- 
The victor's fury can inflict, to bear. 5176 
Shall death deſtroy, ſhall flames the town, o erturn? 
Why—let our people bleed, our buildings burn. 
Wilt thou forbid the living ſtream. to flow? 

We ll dig, and ſearch the watery ſtores below. | 
Hunger and thirſt with patience will we meet, 526 
And, what offended nature nauſeates, cat. | 
Like brave Saguntum daring to be free, | 
Whate'er they ſuffer d, we ll expect from thee. 
Babes, raviſh'd. from the fainting mother's breaſt, 
Shall headlong in the burning pile be caſt. 525 
Matrons ſhall bare their boſoms to their lords, | 
And beg deſtruction fr their pitying ſwords ; 
„ The 
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The brother's hand the brother's heart ſhall wound; 

And univerſal flaughter rage around. © 

If civil wars muſt waſte this hapleſs town, 3530 

No hands ſhall bring that ruin but our own. at 

Thus ſaid the Grecian meſſengers. When lo! 

A gathering cloud involv'd the Roman's brow; 

Much grief, much wrath, his troubled vifage ſpoke; - 

Then into theſe diſdainful words he broke: 545 
This truſting in our ſpeedy march to Spain, 

Theſe hopes, this Grecian confidence is vain z 

Whate'er we purpoſe, leiſure will be found 

To lay Maſſilia level with the ground : x 

This bears, my valiant friends, a found of joy; 540 

Our uſeleſs arms, at length, ſhall find employ. 

Winds loſe their force, that unreſiſted fly, 

And flames, unfed by fuel, fink and die. 

Our courage thus would ſoften in repoſe, 


But fortune and rebellion yield us foes. 545 


Yet mark | whit love their friendly — 

Unarm'd and fingle, C#far is their gueſt: 

Thus, firſt they dare to ſtop me on my way, 

Then ſeek with fawiiing treaſon to betray. — 

Anon, they pray that civil rage may ceaſe : 350 

But war ſhall ſeourge them for thoſe hopes of peace; 

And make them know the preſent times afford, 

At leaſt while Cæſar lives, no ſafety like the ſword. 
He faid; and to the city bent his way: 


The city, fearleſs all, before him lay, 433 


With armed hands her battlements were crown'd, 
And luſty youth the bulwarks mann'd around. : 
| | Near 


- 


30 


Maſſilia bade th? impatient victor ſtay, 


But firmer beams mult fortify the ſide z 
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Near to the walls, a riſing mountain's head 
Flat with a little level plain-is ſpread : | 
Upon this height the wary. chief deſigns 560 
His camp to ſtrengthen with ſurrounding lines. | 
Lofty alike, and with a warlike mien, '3 
Maſſilia's neighbouring citadel is ſeen; 7 


| An humble valley fills the ſpace between. 


Straight he decrees the middle vale to fill, 565. 
And run a mole athwart from hill to hill, 
But firſt a-lengthening work extends its way, FEM 
Where open to the land this city lay, : 

And from the camp projecting joins the ſea, 


Low ſinks the ditch, the turfy breaſt-works riſe, 570 
And cut the captive-town from all ſapplies : F 


While, gazing frour their towers, the Greeks. bemoan 

The meads, the fields, and fountains once their own. 
Well have they thus acquir'd the nobleſt name, 

And conſecrated theſe their walls to fame. 575 

Fearleſs of Cæſar and his arms they ſtood, | 


Nor drove before the headlong ruſhing flood: 


And while he ſwept whole nations in a day, 


And clogg d his rapid conqueſt with delay. 


Fortune a maſter for the world prepar'd, 039 


And theſe th* approaching flavery retard. 

Ye times to come record the warriors praiſe, 

Who lengthen'd-out expiring freedom's days. 

Now while with toil unweary'd roſe the mound, 585. 
The ſounding, ax invades the groves around; 
Light earth and ſhrubs the middle banks ſupply'd, 


- Leſt: 
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Leſt when the towers advance their ponderous height, 

The mouldering maſs ſhould yield beneath he anigt-53 * 
Not far away for ages paſt had ſtood 

An old inviolated ſacred wood 3 - | 

Whoſe gloomy bqughs, thick en made 

A chilly chearleſs everlaſting ſnade: 


There, nor the ruſtie gods, nor aper ties 595 | 


Nor. fauns and ſylvans with the nymphs reſort : 
But barbarous prieſts ſome dreadful power adore, 
And luſtrate every tree with human gore. 

If myſteries in times of old receiv' d, 


And pious ancientry be yet believ d, +: 600 


There nor the feather'd ſongſter builds 1 8 

Nor lonely dens conceal the ſavage beaſt: 

There no tempeſtuous winds preſume to fly, 

Even lightnings glance aloof, and ſhoot obliquely by 
No wanton breezes toſs the dancing leaves, 605 
But ſhivering horror in the branches heaves. 

Black ſprings with pitchy ſtreams divide the groind, 
And bubbling tumble with a ſullen ſound. We 
Old images of forms misſhapen ſtand, _ 


Rude and unknowing of the artiſt's hand ; 1 805 610 


With hoary filth begrim'd, each ghaſtly — 
Strikes the aſtoniſh'd gazer's ſoul with dread. 
No gods, who long in common ſhapes appear'd, 
Were er with ſuch religious awe rever d: 


But zealous crouds in ignorance adore, 615 


And ſtill the leſs they know, they fear the more. 
Oft (as Fame tells) the earth in ſounds of woe 
Is heard to groan from hollow depths below z 


The 
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The baleful yew, though dead, has oft been ſeen 
To riſe from earth, and ſpring with duſky green; 620 
With ſparkling flames the trees unburning thine, * + 
And round their boles prodigious ſerpents twine. 
The pious worſhipess approach not near, 
But ſhun their gods, and kneel with diſtant fear: 
The prieſt himſelf, when, or the day, or night, 625 
Rolling have reach'd their full meridian height, 
Refrains the gloomy paths with wary feet, 
Dreading the Dæmon of the grove to meet; 
Who, terrible to fight, at that fix'd hour, | 
Still treads the round about his dreary bower. 630 
This wood near neighbouring to th* encompaſs d town 
Untouch'd by former wars remain'd alone; 
And ſince the country round it naked ſtands, 
From hence the Latian chief ſupplies demands. 
But lo! the bolder hands, that ſhould have truck, 635 
With ſome unuſual horror trembling ſhook : 
With ſilent dread and reverence they ſurvey'd 
The gloom majeſtic of the ſacred ſhade: 
None dares with impious ſteel the bark to rend, 
Leſt on himſelf the deftin'd ſtroke deſcend. 640 
Cæſar perceiv'd the ſpreading fear to grow, 1 
Then, eager, caught an ax, and aim'd a blow. 
Deep ſunk within a violated oak 
The wounding edge, and thus the warrior ſpoke. 
Now, let no doubting hand the taſk decline; 645 
Cut you the wood, and let the guilt be mine. | 
The trembling bands unwillingly obey d; 5 
IJ wo various ills were in the balance laid, | 
And Cæſar's wrath againſt the gods was weigh d. 
8575 When 
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Then Jove's Dodonian tree was forc'd to bow; 650 
The lofty aſh and knotty holm lay low ; 
The floating alder by the current born, 
The cypreſs by the noble mourner worn, 
Veil their aerial ſummits, and diſplay 
Their dark receſſes to the golden day; 655 
«Crouding they fall, each o'er the other lies, 
And heap'd on high the leafy piles ariſe. 
With grief, and fear, the groaning Gauls beheld 
Their holy grove by impious ſoldiers fell'd ; 
| While the Maſſilians, from th encompaſs d wall, 660 
Rejoic'd to ſee the ſylvan honours fall: : 
They hope ſuch power can never proſper long, 
Nor think the patient. gods will bear the wrong. 
«But, ah ! too oft ſucceſs to guilt is given, b 
And wretches only ſtand the mark of heaven. 665 
With timber largely from the wood ſupply d, 
For wains the legions ſearch the country wide; 

Then from the crooked plow-unyoke the fteer, | 
And leave the ſwain to mourn the fruitleſs year. 669 
Meanwhile, impatient of the lingering war, 
The chieftain to Iberia bends afar, 8 

And gives the leaguer to Trebonius' care. 
With diligence the deſtin'd taſk he plies; 
Huge works of earth with ſtrengthening beams ariſe : 


High tottering towers, by no fix'd baſis bound, 675 


Roll nodding on along the ſtable mound. 

*The Greeks with wonder on the movement look, 
And fancy earth's foundations deep are ſhook ; 
Fierce winds they think the beldame's entrails-tear, 
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The Roman from the lofty top looks down, 

And rains a winged war upon the town. 

Nor with leſs active rage the Grecians burn, 

But larger ruin on their foes return; 

Nor hands alone the miſſile deaths ſupply, ' 685 
From nervous croſs-bows whiſtling arrows fly; 

The ſteely corſlet and the bone they break, 

Through multitudes their fatal journeys take; 

Nor wait the lingering Parcz's flow delay, 

But wound, and to new ſlaughter wing their way. 690 
Now by ſome vaſt machine a ponderous ſtone, 
Pernicious, from the hoſtile wall is thrown ; 

At once, on many, ſwift the ſhock deſcends, 

And the cruſh'd carcaſes conformding blends. 694 
So rolls ſome falling rock by age long worn, 2 


Looſe from its root hy raging whirlwinds torn, 


And thundering down the precipice is born, 

O'er craſhing woods the maſs is ſeen to ride, 

To grind its way, and plain the mountain's ſide. 
Gall'd with the ſhot from far, the legions join, 700 
Their bucklers in the warlike ſhell combine; 

Compact and cloſe the brazen roof they bear, 

And in juſt order to the town draw near : 

Safe they advance, while with unweary'd pain 

The wrathful engines waſte their ſtores in vain; 70g 
High o'er their heads the deſtin'd deaths are toſt, 

And far behind in vacant earth are loſt ; 


Nor ſudden could they change their erring aim, 


Slow and unwieldy moves the cumbrous frame. 
This ſeen, the Greeks their brawny arms employ, 710 


| The 


And hurl a ſtony tempeſt from on high: 
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The clattezing ſhower the founding fence aſſails 
But vain, as when the ſtormy winter hails, 5 
Nor on the ſolid marble roof prevails : J 
Till tir'd at length the warriors fall their ſhields; _ 715 
And, ſpent with toil, the broken phalanx yields. 
Now other ſtratagems the war ſupplies, 
Beneath the Vinea cloſe th' aſſailant lies. 
The ſtrong machine, with planks and turf be-ſpread, 
Moves to the walls its well-defended head; 5720 
Within the covert ſafe the miners lurk,  — © 
And to the deep foundation urge their work. 
Now juſtly pois'd'the thundering ram they ling, 
And drive him forceful with a lanching ſpring ; 
Haply to looſe ſome yielding part at length, ' 725 
And ſhake the firm cemented bulwark's ſtrength, 
But from the town the Grecian youth prepare 
With hardy-vigour to repel the war: 
Crouding they gather on the rampart's height, 729 
And with tough ſtaves and ſpears maintain the fig 
Darts, fragments of the rock, and flames they throw, 
And tear the planky ſhelter fix'd below ; 
Around by all the warring tempeſt beat, 
The baffled Romans ſullenly retreat. | 
Nov by ſucceſs the brave Maſſilians fir'd, 735 
Jo fame of higher enterprize aſpir'd; 
Nor longer with their walls defence content, 
In daring ſallies they the foe prevent. 
Nor arm'd with ſwords, nor pointed ſpears thay go, 
Nor aim the ſhaft, nor bend the deadly bow: 740 
Feerce Mulciber ſupplies the bold defign, 
And for their weapons kindling torches ſhine, 


Silent 
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Silent they iſſue through the gloomy night, 
And with broad ſhields reſtrain the beamy light: 
Sudden the blaze on eyery fide began, - 745 
And o'er the Latian works reſiſtleſs ran; 
Catching, and driving with the wind it grows, 
Fierce through the ſhade the burning deluge glows ; 
Nor earth, nor greener planks its force delay, 
Swift o'er the hiſſing, beams it rolls away: 750 
Embrown'd with ſmoke the wavy flames aſcend, 
Shiver'd with heat the crackling quarries rend ; 
Till with a roar at laſt, the mighty mound, 
Towers, engines, all, come thundering to the grownd + : 
Wide-ſpread the diſcontinuous ruins lie, 755 - 
And vaſt confuſion fills the gazer's eye. 
Vanquiſh'd by land, the Romans ſeek the main, 
And prove the fortune of the watery plain : 
Their navy, rudely built, and rigg'd in haſte, 
Down through the rapid Rhone deſcending paſt. 1 
No golden gods protect the ſhining prow, 
Nor ſilken ſtreamers lightly dancing flow; 
But rough in ſtable floorings lies the wood, 

s in the native foreſt once it ſtood. 
Reariig above the reſt her towery head, 765 
Brutus tall ſhip the floating ſquadron led. 
To ſea ſoon wafted by the haſty tide, 
Right to the Stœchades their courſe they guide. 
Reſolv'd to urge their fate, with equal cares, 
Maſſilia for the naval war prepares; 770 
All hands the city for the taik requires, 
And arms her e young, and hoary ſires. 
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Veſlels of every fort and ſize the fits, 
And ſpeedy to the briny deep commits ' \ 
The crazy hulk, that, worn with winds and tides, 
Safe in the dock, and long neglected, rides, g 
She planks anew, and calks her leaky ſides. 0 

Now roſe the morning, and the golden ſun 
With beams refracted on the ocean ſhone; 
Clear was the ſky, the waves from murmur ceaſe, 780 
And every ruder wind was hufh'd in peace; 

Smooth lay the glaſſy ſurface of the main, 

And offer'd to the war its ample plain : 
When to the deſtin'd ſtations all repair > 
Here Cæſar's powers, the youth of Phocis there. 7835 
Their brawny arms are bar'd, their oars they dip, 
Swift o'er the water glides the nimble ſhip ; 7 
Feels the ſtrong blow the well-compatted oak, 
And trembling ſprings at each repeated ſtroke. 
Crooked in front the Latian navy ſtood, / 790 
And wound a bending creſcent o'er the flood. 
With four full banks of oars advancing high, | 
On either wing the larger veſlels ply, 
While in the centre ſafe the leſſer galliots lie. 
Brutus the firſt, with eminent command, 795 
In the tall admiral is ſeen to ſtand ; 
Six rows of lengthening pines the billows ſweep, 
And heave the burden o'er the groaning deep. 
Now prow to prow advance each hoſtile fleet, » 
And want but one concurring ſtroke to meet, 300 
When peals of ſhouts and mingling clamours roar, 
And drown the brazen trump, and plunging oar. 
The bruſhing pine the frothy ſurface plies, | 
While on their banks the luſty rowers riſe ; Eack 
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Each brings the ſtroke back on his ample cheſt, 803 
Then firm upon his ſeat he lights repreſt. 
With claſhing beaks the launching veſſels meet, 
And from the mutual ſhock alike retreat, 
Thick clouds of flying ſhafts the welkin hide, 
Then fall, and floating ftrow the ocean wide. 810 
At length the ſtretching wings their order leave, 
0 And in the line the mingling foe receive: 
Then might be ſeen, how, daſh'd from fide to fide, 
Before the ſtemming veſlel drove the tide ; 
Still as each keel her foamy furrow plows, 815 
Now back, now forth, the ſurge obedient flows. 
5 Thus warring winds alternate rule maintain, 
And this, and that way, roll the yielding main. 
 Maſſilia's navy, nimble, clean, and light, | 
With beſt advantage ſeek or ſhun the fight ; $29. 
With ready eaſe all anſwer to command, 


0 Obey the helm, and feel the pilot's hand. 
Not fo the Romans; cumbrous hulks they lay, 
And ſlow and heavy hung upon the ſea; 

| Vet ſtrong, and for the cloſer combat good, $825 
They yield firm footing on th* unſtable flood. 


(The maſter in the lofty poop he ſpies, 
Where ſtreaming the Pretorian enſign flies,) 
Still wilt thou bear away, ſtill ſhift thy place, 830 
And turn the battle to a wanton chace? | 
Is this a time to play ſo mean a part, 

To tack; to veer, and boaſt thy trifling art? 

Bring to. The war ſhall hand to hand be try'd; 
"Oppoſe thou to the ſoe our ample ſide, | 835 

. L 2 | And 


5 Thus Brutus ſaw, and to the maſter cries, | 
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And let us meet like men. The Chieftain ſaidd; 
The ready maſter the command obey d, | 
And ſide- long to the foe the thip was laid. | 
Upon his waſte fierce fall the thundering Greeks, 
Faſt in his timber ſtick their brazen beaks ; 840 
Some lie by chains and grapplings ſtrong compell'd, 
"While others by the tangling oars are held: 

The ſeas are hid beneath the cloſing war, 
Nor need they caſt the javelin now from far; 
With hardy ſtrokes the combatants engage, 845 

And with keen faulchions deal their deadly rage: 
Man againſt man, and board by board they lie, 

And on thoſe decks their arms defended die. 

The rolling ſurge is ſtain'd around with blood, 

And foamy purple ſwells the riſing flood; -$50 

The floating carcaſes the ſhips delay, | 
Hang on each keel, and intercept her way ; 

Helpleſs beneath the deep the dying fink, 
And gore, with briny ocean mingling, drink. 
Some, while amidſt the tumbling waves they ſtrive, 

And ſtruggling with deſtruction float alive, $56. 
Or by ſome ponderous beam are beaten down, 
Or fink transfix d by darts at random thrown. 

'That fatal day no javelin flies in vain, | 
Miſſing their mark, they wound upon the main. 360 

It chanc'd, a warrior ſhip on Cæſar's ſide, * 
By two Maſſilian foes was warmly ply'd ; 

But with divided force ſhe meets th' attack, 

And bravely drives the bold aſſailants back: 
When from the lofty poop, where fierce he fought, 865 
Tagus to ſeize the Grecian ancient ſought. wt 

| But 
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But double death his daring hand repreſs'd, | 
One ſpear transfx'd his back, and one his breaſt, N 

And deadly met within his heaving cheſt. 

Boubtful awhile the flood was ſeen to ſtay, 370 

At length the ſteely ſhafts at once gave way 

The fleeting life a twofold paſſage found, 

And ran divided from each-ftreaming wound, 

Hither his fate unhappy Telon led, 
To naval-arts from early childhood bred'; $75. 
No hand the helm more ſkilfully could guide, 

Or ſtem the fury of the boiſterous tide; 

He knew what winds ſhould on the morrow blow, 


And how the fails for ſafety to beſtow ; $79 
Coleſtial ſignals well he could deſcry, 
Could judge the radiant lights that ſhine on high, £ | 


And read the coming tempeſt of the ſky. 
Full'on a Latian bark his beak he drives, 
The brazen beak the ſhivering alder rives ; ; 
When from ſome hoſtile hand, -a Roman dart, 385 
Deep piercing, trembled in his panting heart: 
Yet ſtill his careful hand-its taſk ſupplies, 
And turns the guiding rudder as he dies, 
To fill his place bold Gyareus eſſay'd, 
But paſſing from a neighbouring ſhip was ſtay'd ; 395 
Swift through his loins a flying javelin ſtruck, | 
And nail'd him to the veſſel he forſook. LOBES 
Friendlike, and fide by fide, two: brethren fought, 
Whom, at a birth, their fruitful mother brought : 
So like the lines of each-reſembling face, 3x5: 


The ſame the features, and the ſame the grace, 
| L3 | That: 
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That fondly erring oft their parents look, 7 
And each, for each, alternately miſtook : 

But death, too ſoon, a dire diſtinction makes, tank 
While one, untimely ſnatch'd, the light forſakes. 900 


His brother's form the ſad ſurvivor wears, 


And ſtill renews his hapleſs parents tears: 

Too ſure they ſee their ſingle hope remain, 

And while they bleſs the living, mourn the ſlain, 

He, the bold youth, as board and board they ſtand, 995 
Fix'd. on a Roman ſhip his daring hand; 


Full on his arm a mighty blow deſcends, 


And the torn limb from off the ſhoulder rends ; 

The rigid nerves are cramp'd with ſtiffening cold, 
Convulſive graſp, and ſtill retain their hold. 9110 
Nor ſunk his valour by the pain depreſt, 

But nobler rage inflam'd his mangled breaſt: 

His left remaining hand the combat tries, 

And fiercely forth to catch the right he flies 
The ſame hard deſtiny the left demands, 923 
And now a naked helpleſs trunk he ſtands. | 
Nor deigns he, though defenceleſs to the foe, 

To ſeek the ſafety of the hold. below ;. 

For every coming javelin's point prepar d. 
He ſteps between, and ſtands his brother's guard; 920 
Till fix d, and horrid with-a wood of ſpears, 5 
A thouſand deaths at others aim'd he wears. 


Reſolv'd at length his utmoſt force to exert, . 2 


His ſpirits gather d to his fainting heart, 

And the laſt vigour rouz d in every part; f 
Then nimble from the Grecian deck he roſe,, 326 
And with a leap ſprung fierce amidſt his foes ; 
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And when his hands no more could wreak his hate, 3 
His ſword no more could miniſter to fate, 8 
Dying he preſt them with his boſtile weight. 
O'er-charg'd the ſhip with carcaſes and blood, 93 
Drunk faſt at many a leak the briny flood; | 
Yielding at length the waters wide give way, 
And fold her in the boſom of the ſea ; 
Then o'er her head returning rolls the tide, 935 
And covering waves the ſinking hatches hide, 

That fatal day was ſlaughter ſeen to reign, 
In wonders various, on the liquid plain, 

On Lycidas a ſteely grappling ſtruck ; FE 
Struggling he drags with the tenacious . 940 


And deep had drown'd beneath the greedy wave, 


But that his fellows ſtrove their mate to-ſave.; 

Clung to his legs, they claſp him all they can, 

The grappling tugs, aſunder flies the man. 

No ſingle wound the gaping rupture ſeems, 945- 
Where tickling crimſon wells in lender ſtreams ;. 

But from an opening horrible and wide, 

A thouſand veſlels pour the burſting tide: 

At once the winding channel's courſe was broke, 
Where wandering life her mazy journey took: 950 
At once the currents all forgot their way, 

And loſt their purple in the azure ſea, 

Soon from the lower parts the ſpirits fled, 

And motionleſs th' exhauſted limbs lay dead: 

Not ſo the nobler regions, where the heart 95 
And heaving lungs their vital powers exert; 

There lingering late, and long confficting, life 


Raſe againſt fate, and fill maintain'd' the ſtrife: 
L 4 Driven: 
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Driven out at length, unwillingly and flow, 
She left her mortal houſe, and ſought the ſhades below. 
While, eager for the fight, an hardy crew 961 
To one ſole fide their force united drew, 
The bark, unapt th* unequal poiſe to bear, 
Turn'd o'er, and rear'd her loweſt keel in air: 
In vain his active arms the ſwimmer tries, 8865 
No aid the ſwimmer's uſeleſs arts ſupplies; 
The covering vaſt o'erwhelming ſhuts them down, 
And helpleſs in the hollow hold they drown. _ 
One ſlaughter terrible above the reſt, | 
The fatal horror of the fight expreſt. 970 FD 
As o'er the crouded ſurface of the lood = 
A youthful ſwimmer ſwift his way purſued ; 
Two meeting ſhips, by equal fury preſt, 
With hoftile prows transfix'd his ample breaſt ; 
Suſpended by the dreadful ſhock he hung, 975 
The brazen'beaks within his boſom rung; | 
Blood, bones, and entrails, maſhing with the blow, 
From his pale lips a hideous mixture flow. ; 
At length the backing oars the fight reſtrain, 
The lifeleſs body drops amidſt the main; 980 
Soon enter at the breach ti ruſhing waves, 2. 
And the ſalt ſtream the mangled carcaſe laves. 
Around the watery champain wide diſpread, 
The living ſhipwrecks float amidſt the dead; 
With active arms the liquid deep they ply, 935. 
And panting to their mates for ſuccour cry : | 
Now to ſome ſocial veſſel preſs they near, 
Their fellows pale the crouding numbers fear; 
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With ruthleſs hearts their well-known friends withſtand, 
And with keen faulchions lop each graſping hand; 999. 
The dying fingers cling and clench the wood, 
The heavy trunk ſinks helpleſs in the flood. | 

Now ſpent was all the warriors ſteely ſtore, 2 
New darts they ſeek, and other arms explore, * 
This wields a flag- ſtaff, that a ponderous oar. g 
Wrath's ready hands are never at a loſs; 
The fragments of the ſhatter'd ſhip they toſs. 
The uſeleſs rower from his ſeat is caſt, 
Then fly the benches, and the broken maſt. | 
Some ſeizing, as it finks, the breathleſs corſe, 1000 
From the cold graſp the blood ſtainꝰd weapon force, = 
Some from their own freſh bleeding boſoms take, 
And at the foe the dropping javelin make: 

The left-hand ſtays the blood, and ſooths the pain, 
The right ſends back the reeking {pear again. 100g ꝗ 
Now gods. of various elements eonſpire; 8 

To Nereus, Vulcan joins his hoſtile fire; 

With oils, and living ſulphur, darts they frame, 
Prepar'd to ſpread afar the kindling flame; 

Around the catching miſchiefs ſwift ſueceed, 1010. 
The floating hulks their on deſtruction feed; 
The ſmeary wax the brightening blaze ſupplies, 

And wavy fires from pitchy planks ariſe: 

Amidſt the flood the raddy torrent ſtrays, 

And fierce upon the ſcattering ſhipwrecks. preys. 107g. 
Kere one with haſte a flaming veſſel leaves : 

Another, ſpent and beaten by the waves, 7 


As eagor to the burning ruin cleaves. 
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Amidſt the various ways of death to kill, 
Whether by ſeas, by fires, or wounding ſteel, 
The dreadfulleſt is that, whoſe preſent force we feel. 
Nor valour leſs her fatal rage maintains, 
In daring breaſts that ſwim the liquid plains: 
Some gather up the darts that floating lies 
And to the combatants new deaths ſupply. 1025 
Some ſtruggling in the deep the war provoke, 
Riſe o'er the ſurge, and aim a languid ſtroke. 
Some with ſtrong graſp the foe conflicting join, 
Mix limbs with limbs, and hoſtile wreathings twine, 
Till plunging, preſſing to the bottom down, 1030 
Vanquiſh d, and vanquiſhers, alike they drown. 
One, chief above the reſt, is mark'd-by Fame, 

For watery fight, and Phoceus was his name: 
The heaving breath of life he knew to keep, 
While long he dwelt within the loweſt deep; 1035 
Full many a fathom down he had explor'd, 
For treaſures loſt, old ocean's oozy hoard; 
Oft when the flooky anchor tuck. below, 
He ſunk, and bade the captive veſſel go. 
A. foe he ſeiz'd cloſe cleaving to his breaſt, 1046 
And underneath the tumbling billows preſt: 
But when the ſkilful victor would repair 
To upper ſeas, and ſought the freer air ; 
Hapleſs beneath the crouding keels he roſe, 1 
The crouding keels his wonted way oppoſe; 1048 
Back beaten, and aſtoniſh'd with the blow, | 
He finks, to bide for ever now below. 
_ *Some hang upon. the oars with weighty force, 
* intercept the hoſtile veſſel's courſe; 

Some 


V. | 
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Some to the laſt the cauſe they love defend, 105 

And valiant lives by uſeful deaths would end ; . 

With breaſts oppos d the thundering beaks they brave, 

And what they fought for living, dying ſave. | 
As Tyrrhen, from a'Roman poop on high, 


Ran o'er the various combat with his eye; 1055: 
Sure aiming, from his Balearic thong, 1 


Bold Ligdamus a ponderous bullet flung; 


Through liquid air the bail ſhrill whiſtling flies 


And cuts its way through hapleſs Tyrrhen's eyes. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd youth ſtands ſtruck with ſudden night, 
While burſting ſtart the bleeding orbs of ſight. 


At firſt he took the darkneſs to be death, 
And thought himſelf amidſt the ſhades beneath; 


of 


But ſoon recovering from the ſtunning ſound, © 
He liv'd, unhappily he liv'd, he found. 1065 
Vigour at length, and wonted force returns; 
And with new rage his- valiant boſom burns: 

To me, my friends, (he cry'd) your aid ſupply, 

Nor uſeleſs let your fellow - ſoldier die | 
Give me, oppos'd againſt the foe to ſtand, 1070 
While like ſome engine you direct my hand. 5 
And thou, my poor remaining life, prepare 


To meet each hazard of the varions war; 


At leaſt, my mangled carcaſe ſhall pretend * 
To interpoſe, and ſhield ſome valiant friend: 107 
Plac'd like a mark their darts I may fuftain, Ls 
And, to preſerve ſome better man, be flain. 

Thus fard, unaiming he a javelin threw; 
The javelin wing'd with fure deſtruttion flew; 
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In Argus the deſcending ſteel takes place, 1080 
Argus, a Grecian, of illuftrious race. | 
Neep ſinks the piercing point, where to the loins 
Above the navel high the belly joins:  -—» 

The ſtaggering youth falls forward on his fate, 
And-helps the goring weapon with his weight. 1085 
It chanc'd, to ruthleſs deſtiny deſign'd, | 
To the ſane ſhip his aged fire was join'd : 
While young, for high atchievements was he known, 
The firſt in fair Maſſilia for renown ; 7 

Now an example meerly, and a name, . 
Willing to rouze the younger ſort he came, 3 
And fire their ſouls to emulate his fame, 

When from the prow, where diſtant far he ſtood,. | 

He ſaw his ſon lie weltering in his blood; | 
Soon to the poop, oft ſtumbling in his haſte, 1093 
With faultering ſteps the feeble father paſt. | 
No falling tears his wrinkled cheeks bedew, 

But ſtiffening. cold and motionleſs he grew : 

Deep night and deadly. ſhades of darkneſs riſe, 

Aud hide his much-lov'd Argus from his eyes. 1100 
As to the dizzy youth the fire appears, 

His dying, weak, unwieldy head he rears; 

With lifted eyes he caſt a mournful look, 

His pale lips moy'd, and fain he would have ſpoke; _ 
But unexpreſs d th* imperfe& accent hung, 1103 
Loſt in his falling jaws and murmuring Wan! * 
Yet in his ſpeechleſs viſage ſeems expreſt, 

What, had he words, would be his laſt requeſt ; 
That aged hand to ſeal his cloſing eye, 12 
And in his father's fond embrace to die: 1110 
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But he, when grief with keeneſt ſenſe revives, 

With nature's ſtrongeſt pangs conflicting ftrives ; 

Let me not loſe this hour of death, he cries, 

Which my indulgent deſtiny ſupplies ; 

And thou forgive, forgive me, oh my ſon, 1115 
If thy dear lips and laſt embrace I ſhun. k 
Warm from thy wound the purple current flows, | 
And vital breath yet heaving comes and goes : 

Yet my ſad eyes behold thee yet alive, 

And thou ſhalt, yet, thy wretched fire ſurvive. | 1120 
He ſaid, and fierce, hy frantic ſorrow preſt, 

Plung'd his ſharp ſwbr®amidid his aged breaſt : | 
And though life's guſhing ſtreams the weapon ſtain, 


' Headlong he leaps amidſt the greedy main; 


While this laſt wiſh ran ever in his mind, 112 5 
To die, and leave his darling ſon behind ; 


Eager to part, his ſoul diſdain'd to wait, 


And truft uncertain to a ſingle fate. 

And now Maſſilia's vanquiſh'd force gives way, 
And Czfar's fortune claims the doubtful day. 1130 
The Grecian fleet is all diſpers'd around, 


Some in the bottom of the deep lie drown'd; 


Some, captives made, their haughty victors bore, | 

While ſome, but thoſe a few, fled timely to the ſhore, 

But, oh! what verſe, what numbers, can expreſs 113 5 

The mournful city, and her ſore diſtreſs ! 

Upon the beach lamenting matrons ſtand, 

And wailings echo o'er the lengthning ftrand : 

Their eyes are fix'd upon the waters wide, 

And watch the bodies driving with the tide. | 1140 
17 - 5 Here 
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Here a fond wife, with pious error, preſt 

Some hoſtile Roman to her throbbing a 

There to a mangled trunk two mothers run, 
Each graſps, and each would claim it for her ſon; 
Each, what her boding heart perſuades, believes, 1145 

. And for the laſt ſad office fondly ſtrives. _ 
But Brutus, no victorious on the main, 

To Cæſar vindicates the watery plain; 

Firſt to his brow he binds the naval crown, 

And bids the ſpacious deep the mighty maſter own. x1 50 
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B O O K Iv. 
THE ARGUMENT. . 


Cæſar having joined Fabius, whom he had ſent before 
him to Spain, N upon a riſing ground near 

Ilerda, and not far from the river Sicoris: there, 
the waters being ſwollen by great rains endanger 
his camp; but the weather turning fair, and the 
floods abating, Pompey's lieutenants, Afranius and 
Petreius, who. lay over-againſt him, decamp fud- 
denly, Cæſar follows, and incamps ſo as to cut off 
their paſſage, or any uſe of the river Iberus. As 
both armies lay now very near to each other, the 
ſoldiers on both fides knew, and ſaluted one ano- 
ther; and forgetting the oppoſite intereſt and fac- 
tions they were engaged in, ran out from their 
| ſeveral camps, and embraced one another with great 
_ tenderneſs. Many of Cæſar's ſoldiers were invited 
into the enemy's camp,. and feaſted by their friends 
and relations. But Petreius apprehending this fa- 
miliarity might be of ill conſequence to bis party, 
commanded them all (though againſt the rules of 
humanity and hoſpitality) to be killed. After this, 
he attempts in vain to march back towards Ilerda; 
but is prevented, and incloſed by Cæſar; to whom, 
both himſelf and Afranius, after their army had 
ſuffered extremely for want of water and other ne- 
ceſſaries, are compelled to ſurrender, without aſking 
any other conditions than that they might not be 
compelled to take- on in his army: this Cæſar, with 
great generoſity, grants, and diſmiſſes them. In the 


mean while, C. Antonius, who commanded for 


Cæſar near Salonæ, on the coaſt of Dalmatia, be- 
| | 5 ing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ng ſhut up by Octavius, Pompey's admiral, and 
deſtitute of proyiſions, had attempted by help of 
Tome veſlels; or floating machines of a new inven- 
tion, to paſs through Pompey's fleet : two of them 
by advantage of the tide found means to eſcape, 
but the third, which carried a thouſand Opitergians 
commanded by Vulteius, was intercepted by a boom 
laid under the water. Thoſe when they found it 
impoſſible to get off, at the perſuaſion, and by the 
example of their leader, ran upon one -another's 
fwords and died. In Africa the poet introduces 
Curio inquiring after the ſtory of Hercules and 
Antzus, which 'is recounted to him by one of the 
natives, and afterwards relates the particulars of 
| popes, circumvented, defeated, and killed by 
F A. | | | +10 | ; 


D VT Czfar in Iberian fields afar, 

D Een to the weſtern ocean ſpreads the war; 

And though no hills of ſlaughter heap, the plain, 

No purple deluge leaves a guilty ſtain, 

Vaſt is the prize, and great the victor's gain. 5 

For Pompey, with alternative command, 

The, brave Petreius and Afranius ſtand: _ 

"The chiefs in friendſhip's juſt conditions join, 

And, cordial to the common cauſe, combine; 

By turns they quit, by turns reſume the ſway, 10 

The camp to guard, or battle to array; 

To theſe their aid the nimble Vectons yield, 

With thoſe who till Aſturia's hilly field; | 

Nor wanted then the Celtiberians bold, 

Who draw their long deſcent from Celtic Gauls of old. 
Where riſing grounds the fruitful champain end, 


And unperceiv'd by foft degrees aſcend ; 4 
© «ad £ ; 1 


: 
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An ancient race their city choſe to found, 

Ard with Ilerda's walls the ſummit crown'd, | 
The Sicoris, of no ignoble name, 20 
Faſt by the mountain pours his gentle ſtream. | 
A ſtable bridge runs croſs from fide to fide, 

Whoſe ſpacious arch tranfmits the paſſing tide, 

And jutting peers the wintery floods abide. | 
Two neighbouring hills their heads diſtinguiſh'd raiſe ; 
The firſt great Pompey:s-enligns high diſplays; | 
Proud Cæſar's camp upon the next is ſeen ; | 

The river. interpoſing glides between. | 

Wide ſpread beyond, an ample plain extends, 

Far as the piercing eye its proſpect ſends : 30 


Upon the ſpacious level's utmoſt bound, 


The Cinga rolls his.rapid waves around, 

But ſoon in full Iberus' channel loſt, 

His blended waters ſeek Iberia's coaſt ; 

He yields to the ſuperior-torrent's fame, «4 


And with the country takes his nobler name. 


Nov gan the lamp of heaven the plains to gild, 
When moving legions hide th' embattled field.; 
When front to front oppos d in juſt array, 
The chieftains each their hoſtile powers diſplay: 40 


But whether conſcious ſhame their wrath repreſt, 


And ſoft reluctance roſe in every breaſt ; 
Or Virtue did a ſhort-liy'd rule reſume, _ 
Ani gain'd one day for liberty and Rome; | 
Suſpended rage yet linger d for a ſpace, 45 
And to the weſt declin'd the fun in peace. 
Night roſe, and blackening ſhades involy'd the ky, | 
When Cæſar, bent war's wily arts to try, 

M — Through 
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Through his extended battle gives command. 
The foremoſt lines in order fix d ſhall ftand; 80 
Mean- while the laſt, low lurking from the foe, 
With ſecret labour fink a trench below: {0 
Succeſsful they the deſtin'd taſk purſue, 
While cloſing files prevent the hoſtile view. 4 
"Soon as the morn renew'd the dawning N AS. 
He bids the ſoldier urge his ſpeedy way, © 
To ſeize a vacant height that near Tlerda {os = 
This ſaw the foe, and wing'd with fear and ſhame, 
Through ſecret paths with ſwift prevention came. 
Now various motives various hopes afford, 60 
To theſe the place, to thoſe the conquering ſword: 
Oppreſs' d beneath their armour's cumbrous weight, 
Th' affailants labouring tempt the ſteepy height; 
Half bending back they mount with panting pain, 
The following croud their foremoſt mates ſuſtain ; $6 5 
Againſt the ſhelving precipice they toil, ' "I" 1 1 
ch rop their hands upon the ſteely pile; 
fs, and ſhrubs, their ſteps, ſome And hg tay, 
5 cutting ſwords ſome clear the woody wory * of 
Nor death, nor wounds, their enemies . 7 990” 
While other uſes now their arms employ. yr. | 
Their chief the danger from. afar ſurvey'd, 1 | 
And bade the horſe fly timely'to their aid. 
In order juſt the ready fquadrons ride, 
Then wheeling to the right and left divide, | 
Jo flank the foot, and guard each naked fide, '' 
Safe in the middle ſpace retire the foot, af 
Make gocd the Tea; and enn the foes purſuitz 


} Fack 


* 
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Each ſide retreat, though each diſdain to Yield, * 
And claim the glory of the doubtful field. 80 


Thus far the cauſe of Rome by arms was try'd, 
And human rage alone the war ſupply'd; 
But now the elements new wrath prepare, 
And gathering tempeſts vex the troubled air, 
Long had the earth by wintery froſt been bound, $5 
And the dry north had numb'd the lazy ground. 
No furrow'd fields were drench'd with driſly rain, 
Snow hid the hills, and hoary ice the plain, 
All deſolate the weſtern climes were ſeen, © 7 
Keen were the blaſts, and ſharp the blue ſerene, j 
To parch the fading herb, and dip the ſpringing green, 
At length the genial heat began to ſhine, | 
With ſtronger beams in Aries“ vernal ſign; 
Again the golden day reſum' d its right, 45 | 
And rul'd in juſt equation with the night : 9 5 
The moon her monthly courſt had now begun, © 
And with increaſing horns forſook the ſun; 
When Boreas, by night's ſilver empreſs driven, | 
To ſofter airs reſign'd the weſtern heaven. | 
Then with warm breezes gentler Eurus came, 100 
Glowing with India's and Arabia's flame. 
The ſweeping wind the gathering vapours preſt, | 
From every region of the fartheſt eaſt; _ 
Nor hang they heavy in the midway ky, 


But ſpeedy to Heſperia driving fly; N 5 
To Calpe's hills the fluicy rains repair, 

From north, and ſouth, the clouds aſſemble there, } 
Ani 3 ſtorms lour in the ſluggiſh air. 
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Where weſtern ſkies the utmoſt ocean bound, | 
The watery treaſures heap the welkin round; 110 
Thither they croud, and, ſcanted in the ſpace, 

Scarce between heaven and earth can find a place. 
Condens'd at length the ſpouting torrents pour, 

Earth ſmokes, and rattles with the guſhing:ſhower; 
Jave's forky-fires are rarely ſeen to fl, 115 
Extinguiſn'd in the deluge ſoon they die; 

Nor e' er before did dewy Iris ſhow 

Such fady colours, or ſo maim'd a bow: 

Unvary'd by the light's refracting beam, 

She ſtoop'd.to drink from ocean's briny fiream z 120 
Then toithe dropping ſky reſtor'd the rain: 

Again the falling waters ſought the main. 

Then firſt the covering ſnows began to flow 

From off the Pyrenean's hoary bro; 
Huge hills of froſt, a thouſand ages old, 2323 
Oler which the ſummer ſuns had yainly roll'd, 

Now melting, ruſh from every fide amain, 

Swell every brook, and deluge all the plain. 

And now o'er Cæſar's camp the torrents ſweep, 
Bear down the works, and fill the trenches deep. 130 | 
Here men and arms in mix'd confuſion ſwim, 

And hollow tents drive with th' impetuous ftream ; - 
Loft in the ſpreading floods the land-marks lie, 

Nor can the forager his.way deſcry. 

No beaſts for food the floating paſtures yield, 335 
Nor herbage riſes in the watery field. | 
And now, to fill the meaſure of their fears, 

Her baleful viſage meagre famine rears ; | 
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| geldom alone, ſhe. troops among the/fiends, NS. 
0 And ſtill on war and peſtilence attends. m 
Unpreſs d, unſtraiten'd by beſieging foesy- 
All miſeries of want the ſoldier knows: 
Gladly he gives his little wealth, to eat, 
And buys a morſel with his whole eſtate. 
g Curs'd Merctrandize ! where life itſelf is fold, 145 
And avarice conſents to ſtarve for gold! | 
No rock, no riſing mountain; rears his head; | 
No ſingle river winds along the mead, } 
But one vaſt lake o'er all the land is ſpread. 
9 No lofty-grove, no foreſt haunt is found, 150 
N But in his den deep lies the ſavage drown'd' N 
With headlong rage reſiſtleſs in its courſe, 
The rapid torrent whirls the ſnorting horſe; 
High o'er the ſea the foamy freſhes ride, | 
5 While backward Tethys turns her yielding tide. 155 
Mean-time continued darkneſs veils the ſkies, 
And ſuns with unavailing ardour riſe ; 
Nature no more her various face can” boaſty 
Hut form is huddled up in night, and loſt. 
Such are the climes- beneath the frozen zone; 160 
Where chearleſs winter plants her dreary throne; | 
No golden ſtars their gloomy heavens adorn, 
Nor genial ſeaſons to their earth return: 
Bit everlaſting ice and fnows-appear, 
| Bind up the ſummer ſigns, and curſe the barren year. x6 5 
Almighty Sire ! who doſt ſupremely reign, 
And thou great ruler of the raging main! 
Ve. gracious gods in mercy give command, 


Fhis deſolation may for ever ſtand. 
M 3 Thon 


Melt, ye hoar mountains of Riphzan ſnow; __ . 


Your ſpreading floods the guilt of Rome ſhall ſpare, 180 
And fave the wretched world from Civil War. 01 % 
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Thou Jove! for ever cloud thy ſtormy ſky; 176 
Thou Neptune! bid thy angry waves run high: 
Heave thy huge trident for a mighty blow, 

Strike the ſtrong, earth, and bid her fountains vom 3 
Bid every river - god exhauſt his un 
Nor let thy own alternate tides return; 278 
Wide let their blended waters waſte around, pg 

Theſe regions, Rhine, and thoſe of Rhone nk 


Brooks, ſtreams, and lakes, let all your ſources go; 


But fortune ſtay d her ſhort diſpleaſure here, 
Nor urg'd her minion with too long a fear; 
With large increaſe her favours full return d, 
As if the gods themſelves his anger mourn d; 28 3 
As if his name were terrible to heaven, 155 
And Providence could ſue to be forgiven. 19168 8 

Now 'gan the welkin clear to ſhine ſerene, 
And Pheœbus potent in his rays was ſeen. | 
The ſcattering clouds diſclos'd the piercing light, 190 
And hung the firmament with fleecy white; 
The troublous ſtorm, had ſpent his wrathful ſtore, 
And clattering rains were heard to ruſh no more. 
Again the woods their leafy honours raiſe, 1 
And herds upon the riſing mountains graze. _ 195 
Day's genial heat upon the damps prevails, , 
And ripens into earth the ſlimy vales. 1 
Bright glittering ſtars adorn night's Caged its. 1-4 
And ruddy evening {kies foretel the morning fair, 


Soon 
. = _—_ - = 
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Soon as the falling Sicoris begun 200 - 
A peaceful ſtream within his banks to run, 
The bending willow into barks they twine, 
Then line the work with ſpoils of flaughter'd kine: 
Such are the floats Venetian fiſhers know, 
Where in dull marſhes ftands the ſettling Po; 208 
On ſuch to neighbouring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 
The bolder Britons croſs the ſwelling main; 
Like theſe, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, | | 
The Memphian artift builds his reedy boat. 
On theſe embarking bold with eager haſte, . 210 
Acroſs the ſtream his legions Cæſar paſt: 99 A 
Straight the tall woods with ſounding ſtrokes are fell d, 
And with ſtrong piles a beamy bridge they build; 
Then, mindful of the flood ſo lately ſpread, 

They ſtretch the lengthening arches o'er the mead. 215 
And, leſt his bolder waters riſe again, | 
With numerous dikes they canton out the plain, 8 
And by a thouſand ſtreams the ſuffering river drain. 
Petreius now a fate ſuperior ſaw, | 
While elements obey proud Cæſar's law; 220 
Then ſtraight Ilerda's lofty walls forſook, 

And to the fartheſt weſt his arms betook ; 
The nearer regions faithleſs all around, 
And baſely to the victor bent, he 8 

When with juſt rage and indignation fir d, 223 
He to the Celtiberians fierce retir'd ; 
There ſought, amidſt the world's extremeſt parts, 
Still daring hands, and ſtill unconquer'd hearts. 
Soon as he view'd the neighbouring mountain's head: 
No longer by the hoſtile camp o'erſpread, 239 
M 4 Czſar 
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Cæſar commands to arm. Without delay 

The ſoldier to the · river bends his ways. 

None then with cautious care the bridge explor dj. 

Or ſought the ſhallows.of the:ſafer ford; ; 

Arm'd at all points, they plunge amidſt the flood, 23% 

And with ſtrong finews make the paſſage good: 

Dangers they ſcorn that might the bold affright, . 

And ftop ey'n panting cowards in their. flight. 

At length the farther bank attaining ſafe, 

Chill'd by the ſtream, their dropping limbs they chafe: 

Then with freſh vigour urge the foes purſuit, 
And in the ſprightly chace the powers of life recruit. 

Thus they; till half the courſe of life was run, 

And leflening ſhadows own'd:the. noon- day ſun; 

The fliers now a doubtful fight maintain, 243 

While the fleet horſe in ſquadrons ſcour the plain; 

The ſtragglers ſcattering round they force to yield, 
And gather up the gleanings of the field. 
 ?Mid® 2 wide plain two lofty-rocks ariſe, | 

Between the cliffs an bumble valley lies ; 250 

Long rows of ridgy mountains run behind, 

Where ways obſcure and ſecret paſſes wind. 

But Cæſar, deep within his thought, foreſees- 

The foes attempt the covert ſtrong te. ſeize ; 

So may their troops at. leiſure range afar, 255 

And to the Celtiberians lead the war. 

Be quick, (he cries) nor minding juſt: array, 

Swift, to the combat, wing your ſpeedy way. 

See! where yon cowards to the faſtneſs haſte, 

But let your terrors in their way be plac'd: 2860 
| | SIO Pierce 
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Pieroe not the fearful backs of thoſe that fly, 
But on your meeting javelins let them die. 
He ſaid. The ready legions took the word, 
And haſtily obey their eager lord; * k 
With diligence the coming foe prevent, 265; 
And ſtay their marches, to the mountains bent. 
Near neighbouring now the camps intrench'd . 
With ſcarce a narrow interval between. | 
Soon as their eyes o'erſhoot the. middle ſpace, . 
From either hoſts, ſires, ſons, and brothers trace | 
The well-known features. of ſome kindred face. 1 
Then firſt their hearts with tenderneſs were ſtruck, 
Firſt with remorſe for civil rage they ſhook ; 
Stiffening with horror cold, and dire amaze, ob 
Awhile in filent interviews they gaze: 275 
Anon with ſpeechlefs-figns their ſwords ſalute, 
While thoughts conflicting keep their maſters mute. 
At length, diſdaining ſtill. to be repreſt, 4 
Prevailing paſſion roſe in every: breaſt, c 
And the vain rules of guilty war tranſgreſs' d. 
As at a- ſignal, both their trenches quit, 282 
And ſpreading arms in claſe embraces knit: 
Now friendſhip runs o'er all her ancient claims, 
Gueſt and companion are their only names; 
Old neighbourhood they fondly call to mind, 2% 
And how their boyiſh-years in leagues were join'd. 
With grief each other mutually they know, 
And find a friend in every Roman foe. 
Their falling tears their ſteely arms bedew, 
While interrupting ſighs each kiſs. purſue ;; 290 
| | And 
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And hab their hands are yet unſtain'd by guilt, 
They tremble for the blood they might have ſpilt. 
But ſpeak, unhappy Roman | ſpeak thy pain, 
Say for what woes thy ſtreaming eyes complain? 
Why doſt thou groan ? why beat thy ſounding breaſt ? 95 
Why is this wild fantaſtic grief expreſt? 
Is it, that yet thy country claims thy care? 
Doft thou the crimes of war unwilling ſhare ? 
Ah! whither art thou by thy fears betray'd ? 
| How canſt thou dread that power thyſelf haſt made? 300 
Do Cæſar's trumpets call thee ? ſcorn the ſound. 
Does he bid, march? dare thou to keep thy ground, 
So rage and flaughter ſhall to juſtice yield, 
And fierce Erinnys quit the fatal field : | 
Cæſar in peace a private ſtate ſhall know, 305 
And Pompey be no longer call'd his fo. 
Ajppear, thou heavenly Concord] bleſt eur! 
And ſhed thy better influences here. 3 | 
Thou who the warring elements doſt bind, | 


Life of the world, and ſafety of mankind, 

Infuſe thy ſovereign balm, and heal the wrathful mind. 
But if the ſame dire fury rages yet, 

Too well they know what foes their ſwords ſhall meet; ; 
No blind pretence of ignorance remains, 

The blood they ſhed muſt flow from Roman veins, 315 
Oh! fatal truce ! the brand of guilty Rome ! | 
From thee worſe wars and redder ſlaughters come. 

See ! with what free and unſuſpecting love, 
From camp to camp the jocund warriors rove; 
Each to his tuify table bids his gueſt, 320 

And Bacchus crowns the hoſpitable feaſt, 
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The graſſy fires refulgent lend their light, 
While converſation ſleepleſs waſtes the night: 
Of early feats of arms, by turns they tell, ä 
Of fortunes that in various fields befell, 323 
With well- becoming pride their deeds relate, WIR 
And now agree, and friendly now debate: 
At length their unauſpicious hands are join'd, 
And ſacred leagues with faith renew d they bind. 329 
But oh! what worſe could cruel fate afford! ; 
The furies ſmil'd upon the curſt accord, 8 
And dy'd with deeper ſtains the Roman ſword. 

By buſy fame Petreius ſoon is told, | 
His camp, himſelf, to Cæſar all are fold ; 
When ſtraight the chief indignant calls to arm, 4335 
And bids the trumpet ſpread the loud alarm. 'd 7 
With war encompaſs d round he takes his way, 
And breaks the ſhort-liv'd truce with fierce affray; 
He drives th' unarm'd and unſuſpecting gueſt, 


Amaz'd, and wounded, from th* unfiniſh'd feaſt; 100 | 


With horrid fteel he cuts each fond embrace, 

And violates with blood the new-made peace. 

And left the fainting flames of wrath expire,. 

With words like theſe he fans the deadly fire. | 
Ye herd! unknowing of the Roman worth, 348 
And loſt to the great cauſe which led you forth; 7 
Though victory and captive Cæſar were 

Honours too glorious for your {words to ſhare ; 

Yet ſomething, abje& as you are, from you, 
Something to virtue and the laws is due: 2380 
A ſecond praiſe ev'n yet you may partake ! 
Fight, and be vanquiſh'd for your country's ſake, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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Can you, while fate as yet ſuſpends our doom, 
While you have blood and lives to loſe for Rome, 

Can you with tame ſubmiſſion ſeek a lord ; 355 
And own a cauſe by men and gods abhor'd? 


Will you in lowly wiſe his mercy 'erave ? 


Can ſoldiers beg to wear the name of flave ? 

Would you for us your ſuit to Cæſar move? 

Know we diſdain his pardoning power to prove: 360 
No private bargain ſhall redeem this head. 


For Rome, and not for us, the war was made, 


— 


Though peace a ſpecious poor pretence afford, 


Baſeneſs and bondage lurk beneath the word... . 


In vain the workmen ſearch the ſteely mine 365 
Po arm the field, and bid the battle ſhine ; ' 

In vain the fortreſs lifts her towery height; 

In vain the warlike ſteed provokes the fight; 

In vain our oars the foamy ocean ſweep”; - 

In vain our floating caſtes hide the deep; 370 
Ir vain by land, in vain by ſea we fought, U 

If peace ſhall e' er with liberty be bought. 

See! with what conſtancy, what gallant pride, 


Our ſtedfaſt foes defend an impious fide ! 


Bound by their-oaths, though enemies to: good, 375. 
They ſcorn to change from what they once have vow'd. 
While each vain breath your ny faith with- 
_ draws, 
Yours! who pretend to arm ns and laws, 
Who find no fault, but Juſtice in your cauſe. 5 
And yet, methinks, I would not give you oer, 390 
A brave repentance ſtill is in your power: 


While Pompey calls the utmoſt eaſt. from far, 


And leads the Indian monarchs on to war, Shall. 
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Shall we (oh, ſhame!) prevent his great ſucceſs, 
And bind his hands by our inglorious peace? 
He ſpoke; and civil rage at once returns, 
Each breaſt the fonder thought of pity ſcorns, 
And ruthleſs with redoubled fury burns. 
So when the tiger, or the ſpotted. pard, 1 
Long from the woods and ſavage haunts . d, 39 
From their firſt fierceneſs for a while are won, ' 
And ſeem to put a gentler nature on; 
Patient their priſon, and mankind they bear, 
Fawn on their lords, and looks leſs: horrid wear: 
But let the taſte of ſlaughter be renew d, 395 
And their fell jaws again with gore imbrued; | 
Then dreadfully their wakening furies riſe, 
And glaring fires rekindle in their eyes; 
With wrathful roar their echoing dens they tear, 
And hardly ev'n the well-known keeper ſpare ; 8 
The ſhuddering keeper ſhakes, and ſtands aloof for fear. 
From friendſhip freed, and conſcious nature's tie 
To undiſtinguiſh'd flaughters looſe they fly; 
With guilt avow'd their daring crimes advance, 
And ſcorn th' excuſe.of ignorance and chance. 40g 
Thoſe whom ſo late their fond ..cxphraces preſt, 
The boſom's partner, and the welcome gueſt; - 
Now at the board unhoſpitable bleed, 
While ſtreams of blood the flowing bowl ſucceed. 
With groans at firſt, each draws the glittering brand, 416 
And lingering death ſtops in th' unwilling hand: | 
Till urg'd at length returning force they feel, 
And catch new courage from the murdering ſteel: 


Vengeance 
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Vengeance and hatred'riſe with every blow, 

And blood paints every viſage like a for. 415 
Uproar and horror through the camp abound, | 
While impious ſons their mangled fathers wound, 


| And, leſt the merit of the crime be loſt, 
With dreadful joy the parricide they boaſt ; 


Proud to their thiefs the cold pale heads vl beit, 410 


- The gore yet dropping from the ſilver hair. 


But thou, oh Cz#far ! to the gods be dear! 


Thy pious mercy well becomes their carey © © 
And though thy ſoldier falls by treacherous peace, 


Be proud, and reck6n'this thy great ſucceſs. '<" 425 
Not all thou ow'ſt to bounteous Fortune's ſmile, 
Not proud Maſſilia, nor the Pharian Nile; 

Not the full conqueſt of Pharfalia's field; 5 
Could greater fame, or nobler trophies yield; * 


Thine and the cauſe of juſtice now are one, 430 


Since guilty ſlaughter brands thy foes alone. g 

Nor dare the conſcious leaders longer wait, 
Or truſt to ſuch unhallow'd hands their fate : 
Aſtoniſh'd and diſmay'd they ſhun the fight, 8 
And to Ilerda turn their haſty flight. . 435 
But, ere their march atchieves its deſtin'd courſe, 
Preventing Ceſar ſends the winged horſe; | 
The ſpeedy ſquadrons ſeize th appointed ground, 
And hold their foes on hills encompaſs'd round. 


Pent up in barren heights, they ftrive in vain = 445. 


Refreſhing ſprings and flowing ftreams to gain; 0 

Strong hoſtile works their camp's extenſion ſtay, 

And deep-ſunk trenches intercept their wax. 
ee Nou 
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| Now deaths unexpected forms ariſe; 
Thirſt and pale famine ſtalk before their eyes. 26d 
Shut up and cloſe befieg'd, no more they need 
The ſtrength or ſwiftneſs of the warlike ſteed ; 
But doom the generous courſers all to bleed. | 
Hopeleſs at length, and barr'd around from flight, 
| Headlong they ruſh to arms, and urge the fight: 45 
| But Cæſar, who with wary eyes beheld, --, ; 
With what determin'd rage they ſought the field, 
. Reftrain'd his eager troops. Forbear, he cry'd, 
Nor let your fword in madmen's blood be dy'd. 
But, fince they come devoted by deſpair, 
Since life is grown unworthy of their care, 
Since tis their time to die, tis our to ſpare. : 
Thoſe naked boſoms that provoke the foe, 
With greedy hopes of deadly vengeance glow; m 
With pleaſure ſhall they meet the pointed ſteel, 460 
Nor ſmarting wounds, nor dying anguiſh feel, 
If, -while they: bleed, your Cæſar ſhares the peing 
And mourns his gallant: friends among the ſlain, 
But wait awhile, this rage ſhall ſoon be paſt, £4 
This blaze of courage is too fierce to laſt ; 466 
This ardour for the fight ſhall faint away, 10H 
And all this fond deſire of death decay, #T 
He ſpoke; and at the word the war ſtay d. 
Till Phoebus fled from night's aſcending ſhade. 
Ey'n all the day, embattled on the plain, % 
The raſh Petreians urge to arms in vain : 5 
At length the weary fire began to ceaſe, - 
And waſting fury languiſh'd into peace; 
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Th' impatient arrogance of wrath-declin'd, 
And ſlackening paſſions cool'd upon the mind. 5 = 
So when, the battle roaring loud around, | 
Some warrior warm receives a fatal wound; 
While yet the griding ſword has newly paſt, | 4 
And the firſt pungent pains and anguiſh laſt; l 
While full with life the turgid veſſels riſe, 4860 
And the warm juice the · ſpritely nerve fupplics ; - 
Each ſinewy limb with fiercer foree is preſt, 
And rage redoubles in the burning breaſt: 
But if, as conſcious of th' advantage gain'd, 
The cooler victor ſtays his wrathful hand; _ 485 
"Fhen ſinks his thrall with ebbing ſpirits low, 
"The black blood ſtiffens and forgets to flow; 
Cold damps and numbneſs cloſe the deadly ftound, - 
And ſtretch him pale and fainting on the ground. | 
For water now on every ſide they try, 490 | 
Alike the ſword and delving ſpade employ ; | 
| Earth's boſom dark, (laborious they explore, I 
And ſearch the ſources of her liquid ſtore; | . 
Deep in the, hollow hill the well deſcends, + IE, 
Vll level with the moiſter plain it ends. 498 
Not lower down from chearful day decline 75 | 
The pale Aſſyrians, in the golden mine. | a 
In vain they toil, no ſecret ſtreams are found 
To roll their murmuring tides beneath the ground; 
No burſting ſprings repay the workman's ſtroke, 50 
Nor glittering guſh from out the wounded rock ; 
No ſweating caves in dewy droppings ſtand, 
Nor ſmalleſt rills run gurgling o'er ehe ſand, 
_— | . Spent 4 
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Spent and-exhauſted with the fruitleſs pain, : 
The fainting youth aſcend to light again. 505 
And now leſs patient of the drought they grow, | 
Than in thoſe cooler depths of earth below); 

No ſavory viands crown the chearful board, ; 
Ev'n food for want of water ſtands abhorr'd ; 
To hunger's meagre refuge they retreat, 510 
And, ſince they cannot drink, refuſe to eat. 
Where yielding clods a moiſter clay confeſs, 
With griping hands the clammy glebe they preis; 
Where - e' er the ſtanding, puddle loathſome lies, | 
Thither in crouds the thirſty ſoldier flies; | 51957 
Horrid to fight, the miry filth they quaff, 2 
And drain with dying jaws the deadly draff. 
Some ſeek. the beſtial mothers for ſupply, 
And draw, the herds extended-udders'dryz  — 
Till thirſt, unſated with the milky ſtore, 320 
With labouring lips drinks- in the putrid gore. eres. 
Some ſtrip the leaves, an fu the morning dews ; Y 
Some grind-the bark, the woody branches bruiſe, | 
And ſqueeze the-ſapling's unconcocted juice. | : 
Oh happy thoſe, to whom the barbarous kings 525 
Left their envenom'd floods, and tainted ſprings! 
Cæſar be kind, and every bane prepare, | 
Which Cretan rocks, or Libyan ſerpents bear: 
The Romans to thy poiſonous ſtream ſhall fly, 
And, conſcious of the danger, drink, and die, $530 
With ſecret flames their withering entrails burn, 
And fiery breathings from their lungs return; 
The ſhrinking veins contract their purple flood, 
And ; urge, laborious, on = beating blood; = | 
J 1 a2 
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The heaving ſighs through ſtraiter paſſes blow, 535 
And ſcorch the painful palate as they gon; 
The parch'd rough tongue night's humid vapours draws, 
And reſtleſs rolls within the clammy jaws ; 

With gaping mouths they wait the falling rain, 

And want thoſe floods that lately ſpread the plain. 540 

Vainly to heaven they turr their longing eyes, 

And fix them on the dry relentleſs ſkies. 


Nor here by ſandy Afric are they curſt, 
Nor Cancer's fultry line inflames their thirſt ; 


But to enhance their pain, they view below, $45 

Where lakes ſtand full, and plenteous rivers flow ; © 
Between two ſtreams expires the panting hoſt, 

And in a land of water are they loft. 

Now preſt by pinching want's unequal weight, 
The vanquiſh'd leaders yield to adverſe fate: - $50 
Rejecting arms, Aﬀfraniugidbks relief, e 
And ſues ſubmiſſive to d lyſtile chief. 

Foremoſt himſelf, to Cite damp be leade 
4 * famiſh'd troops, a fuintiag band ſucceeds. 

At length, in preſence of the victor plac'd, 19 
* fitting dignity his geſture grac'd, 8 
That ſpoke his preſent fortunes, and his paſt. 

With decent mixture in his manly mien, 
The captive and the general were ſeen: | 
Then, with a free, ſecure, undaunted breaſt, — 560 
For mercy thus his pious ſuit he preſt. Fe. 

Had Fate and my ill fortune laid me low, 
Beneath the power of ſome ungenerous foe ; 
My ſword hung ready to protect my fame, 


Ay 


And this right-hand had * ame ſoul from ſhame: 565 
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But now with joy I bend my ſuppliant knee, 
Life is worth aſking, ſince tis given by thee. 
No party- zeal our factious arms inclines, 
No hate of thee, or of thy bold deſigns. 
War with its own occaſions came unſought, 570 
And found us on the ſide for Which we fought: 
True to our cauſe, as beſt becomes the brave, 
Long as we could, we kept that faith we gave. 
Nor ſhall our arms thy ſtronger fate delay, 
Behold! our yielding paves thy conquering way: 575 
The weſtern nations all at once we give, 

Securely theſe behind thee ſhalt thou leave; 


Here while thy full dominion ſtands confeſt, 
Receive it as an earneſt of the eaſt, * 


Bought with no ſeas of blood, nor hills of laing 
Forgive the foes that ſpare thy ſword a pain. 

Nor is the boon for which we ſue too great, 

The weary ſoldier begs a laſt retreat; 

In ſome poor village, peaceful at the plough, 58 5 
Let them enjoy the life thou doſt beſtow. 

Think, in ſome field, among the ſlain we lie, 

And loſt to thy remembrance caſt us by. 


Nor this thy eaſy victory diſdain, | 2 


Mix not our arms in thy ſucceſsful war, 
Not let thy captives in thy triumph ſhare. 590 


Theſe unprevailing bands their fate have try d, 

And prov'd that fortune fights not on their ſide. 

Guiltleſs to ceaſe from flaughter we implore, 

Let us not conquer with thee, and we alk no more, 
He ſaid. The victor, with a geatler grace, 598 


And mercy ſoftening his ſeverer face, 
N 2 | Bade 
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Bade his attending foes their fears diſmiſs, 

Go free from puniſhment, and live in peace. 
The truce on equal terms at length agreed, 


The waters from the watchful guard are freed : 60⁰ 


Eager to drink, down ruſh the thirſty croud, 
Hang o'er the banks, and trouble all the flood. 


Some, while too fierce the fatal draughts they drain, 


Forget the gaſping lungs that heave in vain; 
No breathing airs the choking channels fill, 60g 


But every ſpring of life at once ſtands ſtill. 
Some drink, nor yet the fervent peſt aſſwage, 


With wonted fires their bloated entrails rage; 


With burſting ſides each bulk enormous heaves, 
While ſtill for drink th' inſatiate fever craves. 610 


At length returning health diſpers'd the pain, 


And luſty vigour ſtrung the nerves again. 
- Behold 1 ye Sons of Luxury, behold ! 


Who ſcatter in exceſs your laviſh gold; 1 
' You who the wealth of frugal ages waſte, 615 


T* indulge a wanton ſupercilious taſte : 
For whom all-earth, all ocean are explor'd, 


To ſpread the various proud voluptuous board: 


Behold ! how little thrifty nature craves, 
And what a cheap relief the lives of thouſands ſores! 
No coſtly wines theſe fainting legions know, 


Mark d by old conſuls many a year ago; 


No waiting ſlaves the precious juices pour, „ How 
From Myrrhine goblets, or the golden ore: 
But with pure draughts they cool the boiling blood, 625 


. And ſeek their ſuccour from the cryſtal flood. 


1 nne 
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Who, but a wretch, would think it worth his care, 
The toils and wickedneſs of war to ſhare, | 
When all we want thus eafily we find ? 


The field and river can ſupply mankind; © 630 


Diſmifs'd, and ſafe from danger and alarms, 
The vanquiſh'd to the victor quits his arms; 
Guiltleſs from camps, to cities he repairs, 
And in his native land forgets his cares. 


There in his mind he runs, repenting o'er» 635 


The tedious toils and perils once he bore;; 

His ſpear and ſword of battle ftand-accurſt; . 

He hates the weary march, and parching thirſt ; 
And wonders much, that e'er with pious pain 


He pray'd ſo oft for victory in vain :. | » Ga" | 


For victory! the curſe of thoſe that win, 

The fatal end where ſtill new-woes begin. 

Let the proud maſters of the horrid field 

Count all the gains their dire ſucceſſes yield; 
Then let them think what wounds they yet muſt feel, 
Ere they can fix revolving fortune's wheel : 


As yet th' imperfe& taſk by halves is done, 8 


Blood, blood remains, more battles muſt be won, 
And many a heavy labour undergone: 


Still conquering, to new guilt they ſhall ſucceed, 650 


Where-ever reſtleſs Fate and Cæſar lead. 

How happier lives the man to peace aſſhgn'd, 

Amidſt this general ſtorm that wrecks mankind 1. * 

In his own quiet houſe ordain'd to die, 

He knows the-place in which his bones ſhall lie... 6 55 
No-trumpet-warns him *put his harneſs on, 

Though faint, and all with wearineſs fore-done: 
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But when night falls, he lies ſecurely down, 
And calls the creeping {lumber all his own. . 
His kinder fates the warrior's hopes prevent, 660 
And ere the time, the wiſh'd diſmiſſion ſent ; 

A lowly cottage, and a tender wife, | . 
Receive him in his early days of life; | 
His boys, a ruſtic tribe, around him play, '3 
And homely pleaſures wear the vacant day, 665 
No factious parties here the mind engage, 


Nor work tl imbitter' d paſſions up to rage; 


With equal eyes the hoſtile chiefs they view, 

To This their faith, to That their lives are due: _ 

To both oblig'd alike, no part they take. 670 

Nor vows for conqueſt, nor againſt it, make. 

Mankind's misfortunes they behold from far, 

© Pleas'd to ſtand neuter, while the world's at war. 
But Fortune, bent to check the victor's pride, 

In other lands forſook her Cæſar's ſide ; 675 

With changing cheer the fickle goddeſs frown'd, 

And for awhile her favourite cauſe diſown'd. 

Where Adria's ſwelling ſurge Salonz laves, 

And warm Tader rolls his gentle waves, 3 

Bold in the brave Curictan's warlike band, 680 

Antonius camps upon the utmoſt ſtrand: | | 

Begirt around by Pompey's floating power, 

He braves the navy from his well-fenc'd ſhore. 

But while the diſtant war no more he fears ñ 

\ Famine, a worſe, reſiſtleſs foe, appears: 635 
No more the meads their graſſy paſture yield, 

Nor waving harveſts crown the yellow field. 
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On every verdant leaf the hungry feed, 
And ſnatch the forage from the fainting ſteed; 
Then ravenous on their camp's defence they fall, 69 
And grind with greedy jaws the turfy wall, 
Near on e neighbouring coaſt at length they ſpy, 
Where Baiilus with ſocial fails draws nigh ; 
While, led by. Dolabella's bold command, 
Their Czfar's legions ſpread th' Illyrian ſtrand: 695 
Straight with new hopes their hearts recovering beat, 
Aim to elude the foe, and meditate retreat. 

Of wondrous form a vaſt machine they build, 
New, and unknown upon the floating field. | 
Here, nor the keel its crooked length extends, 790 
Nor o'er the waves the riſing deck aſcends ; 
By beams and grappling chains compacted ſtrong, 
Light ſkiffs, and caſks, two equal rows prolong: 
O'er theſe, of ſolid oak ſecurely made, | 

Stable and tight a flooring firm is laid; 703 
Sublime, from her.ce, two planky towers run high, 
And nodding battlements the foe defy. 
Securely plac'd, each riſing range between, 
The luſty rower plies his taſk unſeen. | 
Mean-while nor oars upon the ſides appear, 710 
Nor ſwelling ſails receive the driving air: | 
But living ſeems the mighty. maſs to ſweep, 
And glide ſelf-mov'd athwart the yielding deep. 
Thiee wondtous floats, of this enormous fize, 
Soon by the ſxilful builder's craft ariſqm 715 
The ready warriors all aboard them ride, | 
And wait the turn of the retiriag tidde. 

N Ns: . . Backward 


Backward at length revolving Tethys flows; 
And ebbing waves the naked fands diſcloſe 


Straight by the ſtream the lanching piles are borne 720 
Shields, ſpears, and helms, their nodding towers adorn ; 


Threatening they move in terrible array, 
And to the deeper ocean bend their way. 


Octavius now, whoſe naval powers command 


- Adria's rude ſeas, and wide IIlyria's ſtrand, 
Full in their courſe his fleet advancing ſtays, 
And each impatient combatant delays : 
To the blue offing wide he ſeems to bear, 


Hopeful to draw th* unwary veſſels ner; 


Aloof he rounds them, eager on his prey, 
And tempts them with an open roomy ſea. 
Thus when the wily huntſman ſpreads his nets, 
And with his ambient toi] the woods beſets ; 
While yet his buſy hands, with ſkilful care, 
The meſhy hayes and forky props prepare; 
Ere. yet the deer the painted plumage ſpy, 
Snuff the ſtrong odour from afar, and fly 
His mates, the Cretan hound and Spartan bind, 
And muzzle all the loud Moloſſian kind; 

{The queſter only to the wood they looſe, 
Wbo ſilently the tainted track purſues : 
Mute ſigns alone the conſcious haunt betray, 
While fix'd he points, and trembles to the prey, 

*T'was at the ſeaſon when the fainting light, 


Juſt in the evening's cloſe, brought on the night: 


When the tall towery floats their iſle forſook, 
And to the ſea their courſe, adventurous, took, 
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And haſte to compals in the deftin'd prey 
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But now the fam'd Sicilian pirates, ſxill'd 
In arts and warfare of the liquid field, 


Their wonted wiles and ſtratagems provide, 750 


To aid their great acknowledg'd victor's ſide. 
Beneath the glaſſy ſurface of the main, 

From rock to rock they ſtretch a ponderous chain; 
Looſely the ſlacker links ſuſpended flow, 


T' enwrap the driving fabrics as they go. 755 


Urg'd from within, and wafted by the tide, 

Smooth o'er the boom the firſt and ſecond glide; 
The- third the guileful latent chain enfolds, 

And in his ſteely graſp entwining holds: 


From the tall rocks the ſhouting victors roar, 76 
And drag the reſty captive to the thore. | 


For ages paſt an ancient cliff there ſtood, 


Whole bending brow hung threatening o'er the flood: 


A verdant grove was on the ſummit plac d, 


And o'er the waves a gloomy ſhadow cat ; 765 


While near the baſe wild hollows fink below, 

There roll huge ſeas, and bellowing tempeſts blow : 
Thither whate'er the greedy waters drown, 

The ſhipwreck, and the driving corpſe, are thrown : _ 
Anon the gaping gulph the ſpoil reſtores, 770 
And from his loweſt depths loud - ſpouting pours. 
Not rude Charybdis roars in ſounds like theſe, 

When thundering, with a burſt, ſhe ſpews the foamy ſeae. 
Hither, with warlike Opitergians fraught, _ 
The third ill-fated priſoner float was brought; 775 
The foe, as at a fignal, ſpeed their way, * 
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The croudidg ſails from every ſtation preſs, _ 
While armed bands the rocks and ſhores poſſeſs. 
Too late the chief, Vulteius, found the ſnare, 780 
And ſtrove to burſt the toil with fruitleſs care: 
Driv*n by deſpair at length, nor thinking yet 

Which way to fight, or whither to retreat, 

He turns upon the foe ; and though diſtreſt, 

By wiles intangled, and by crouds oppreſt, 785 
With ſcarce a ſingle cohort to his aid, 

Againſt the gathering hott a ſtand he made. 

Fierce was the combat fought, with flaughter great, 
Though thus an odds unequally-they meet, 6 
One with a thouſand match d, a ſhip againſt a fleet, 

But ſoon on duſky wings aroſe the night, ' 794 
And with her friendly ſhade reſtrains the fight 5 _ 
The combatants from war conſenting ceaſe, - 

And paſs the hours of darknels o'er in peace, . 

When to the ſoldier, anxious for his fate, 795 

And doubtful what ſucceſs the dawn might wait, 

The brave Vulteius thus his ſpeech addreſt, 

And thus compos d the cares of every beating breaſt. 
My gallant friends | whom our hard fates decree, 


This night, this ſhort night only, to be free ; $00 


Think what remains to do, but think with haſte, 

Ere the brief hour of liberty be paſt, . _ 

Perhaps, reduc'd to this ſo hard extreme, 

Too thort, to ſome, the date of life may ſeem ; 

Vet know, brave yauths, that none untimely fall, 305 
Whom death obeys, and comes but when they call. 
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'Tis true, the neighbouring danger waits us nigh; 
We meet but that from which we cannot fly; 5 
Vet think not but with equal praiſe we die. 

Dark and uncertain is man's future doom, 310 
If years, or only moments, are to come; 

All is but dying; he who gives an hour, 

Or he who gives an age, gives all that's in his power. 
Sooner, or late, all mortals know the grave, 

But to chooſe death diſtinguiſhes the brave. 813 
Behold where, waiting round, yon hoſtile band, 

Our fellow- citizens, our lives demand. 

Prevent we then their cruel hands, and bleed; 7 
Tis but to do what is too ſure decreed, + 


And where our fate would drag ns on, to lead. 


A great conſpicuous ſlaughter ſhall we yield, 

Nor lie the carnage of a common field ; 

Where one ignoble heap confounds the ſlain, 

And men, and beaſts, promiſcuous ſtrow the plain. 
Plac'd on this float by ſome diviner hand, 325 
As on a ſtage, for public view we ſtand, 
Illyria's neighbouring ſhores, her iſles around, 

And every cliff, with gazers ſhall be crown'd ; 

The ſeas, and earth, our virtue ſhall proclaim, 

And ſtand eternal youchers for our fame; $30 


Alike the foes and fellows of our cauſe, 


Shall mark the deed, and join in vaſt applauſe. 

Bleſt be thou, fortune, that has mark'd us forth, 
A monument of unexampled worth ; | 
To lateſt times our ſtory ſhall be told, 8333 


Ev'n rais'd beyond the nobleſt names of old. 


Diſtinguiſh'd 
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Difſtinguiſh'd praiſe ſhall crown our daring youth,. | 
Our pious honour, and unſhaken truth... * 

Mean is our offering, Cæſar, we confeſs ; 

For ſuch a chief, what ſoldier can do leſs ? 840 
Yet oh ! this faithful pledge of love receive! 
Take it, tis all that captives have to give. 
Oh! that, to make the victim yet more dear, 
Our aged fires, our children had been here: 
Then with full horrour ſhould the ſlaughter riſe, 345 
And blaſt our paler foes* aſtoniſh'd eyes; 
Till, aw'd beneath that ſcorn of death we wear, 
They blefs the time our fellows: 'fcap*d' their ſnare : 
Till with mean tears our fate the cowards mourn, 
And tremble at the rage with which we burn. 350 
Perhaps they mean our conſtant ſouls to try, | 
Whether for life and peace we may comply. 
Oh! grant, ye gods! their offers may be great, 
That we may gloriouſly diſdain to treat, 
That this laſt proof of virtue we may give, . 855 
And ſhew we die not now, becauſe we could not live. 
That valbur to no common heights muſt riſe, 
Which he, our god-like chief himſelf, ſhall prize. 
Immortal ſhall our truth for ever ſtand, | 
If Cæſar thinks this little faithful band 1 

A loſs, amidſt the hoſt of his command. | 

For me, my friends, my fix'd reſolve is ta'en, 
And fate, or chance, may proffer life in vain ; 
I ſcorn whatever ſafety they provide, 
And caſt the worthleſs trifling thought aſide. 865 
The ſacred rage of death devours me whole, | 


| Reigns in my heart, 1 triumphs in my ſoul: 
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J ſee, I reach the period of my woe, 

And taſte thoſe joys the dying only know. 

Wiſely the gods conceal the wondrous good, 370 
Leſt man no longer ſhould-endure his load; _ 
Left every wretch like me from life ſhould fly, 

Seize his own happineſs himſelf, and die. 

He ſpoke. The band his potent tongue confeſt, 
And generous ardour burn'd in every breaſt, 874 
No longer now they view, with watery eyes, 

The ſwift revolving circle of the ſkies; _ 
No longer think the ſetting ſtars in haſte, 
Nor wonder flow Bootes moves. ſo faſt ; p 

But with high hearts exulting all, and gay, $26 
They wiſh for light, and call the tardy day, 
Yet, nor the heavenly axis long delays, 
To roll the radiant figns beneath the ſeas ; 
In Leda's twins now roſe the warmer fun, 
And near the lofty Crab exalted ſhone ;_ 385 
Swiftly night's ſnorter ſnades began to move, | 
And to the weſt Theflalian Chiron drove. 
At length the morning's purple beams diſcloſe 
The wide horizon. cover d. round with. foes ; 
Each rock and more the.crouding Iſtrians keep, 390 
While'Greeks and fierce Liburnians ſpread the deep: 
When yet, ere fury lets the battle looſe, 
Octavius wooes them with the terms of truce, 
If haply Pompey's chains they chooſe to wear, 
And captive life to inſtant death prefer. 395 
But the brave youth, regardleſs of his might, 
Fierce in the ſcorn of life, and hating light, 

Fearleſs 
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Fearleſs, and careleſs of whate'er may come, 

Reſolv'd, and'ſeIf-determin'd to their doom; þ 4.5 

Alike diſdain the threatening of the war, 909 

And all the flattering wiles their foes prepare. 

Calmly the numerous legions round they view, 

At once by land and ſea the fight renew; - 

Relief, or friends, or aid, expect they none, 

Zut fix one certain truth in death alone. 905 

In oppoſition firm awhile they ſtood, | 

But ſoon were ſatisfy'd with hoſtile blood. 

Then turning from the foe, with gallant pride, ) 

Ts there a generous youth (Vultems cry'd) * | 

Whoſe worthy ſword may pierce your leader's ſide ? 

He ſaid; and at the word, from every part, 911 

A hundred pointed weapons reach'd his heart ; 

Dying he prais'd them all, but him the chief, 

Whoſe eager duty brought the firſt relief; 

Deep in his breaſt he plung'd his deadly blade, gr; 

And with a grateful ſtroke the friendly gift repay'd. 
At once all ruſh, at once to death they fly, 

And on each other's ſword alternate die, 

Greedy to make the miſchief all their on, 

And arrogate the guilt of war alone. | 920 

A fate like this did Cadmus' harveſt prove, | 

When mortally the earth-born brethren ftrove ; 

When, by each other's bands of life bereft, 

An omen dire to future Thebes, they left. HW 

Such was the rage inſpir'd the Colchian foes, 925 

When from the dragon's wondrous teeth r roſe; 

When 
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When urg'd by charms, and magic's myſtic power, 
They dy'd their native field with ſtreaming gore; 

Till ev*n the fell enchantrefs ſtood diſmay'd, 


And wonder'd at the miſchiefs which the made. 930 


Furies more fierce the dying Romans feet, 

And with brave breafts provoke the lingering fteel ; 

With fond embraces catch the deadly darts, 

And prefs them plunging to their panting hearts. 

No wound imperfect, for a fecond calls 935 

With certain aim the ſure deſtruction falls. 

This laſt beſt gift, this one unerring blow, 

Sires, ſons, and brothers, mutually beftow ; 

Nor piety,” nor fond remorſe prevail, | ako 

And if they fear, they only fear to fail. 940 

Here with red ſtreams the bluſhing waves they ſtain, 

Here daſh their mangled entrails in the main. 

Here with a laſt diſdain they view the ſkies, | 

Shut'out heaven's hated light with ſcornful eyes, 5 

And, with inſulting joy, the victor foe deſpiſe, 

At length the heapy ſlaughter roſe on high, 

The hoſtile chiefs the purple pile deſcry; 

And while the laſt accuſtom'd rites they give, 

Scarcely the unexampled deed believe: | 

Much they admire a faith by death approv'd, _ 956 

And wonder lawlefs power could e'er be thus beloy'd. 
Wide through mankind eternal fame diſplays | | 

This harpy crew, this ſingle veſſel's praiſe, 

But, oh! the ſtory of the godlike rage 

Is loſt, upon a vile, degenerate age; 955. 

The baſe, the ſlaviſh world will not be taught, x 

With how much eaſe their freedom may be bought. i 

Stil 
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Still liberty is gall'd by tyrants bands, 

And ſwords in yain are truſted to our hands. 
Oh! death thou pleaſing end of human woe, 961 
Thou cure for life, thou. greateſt good below ; 
Still may'ſt thou fly the coward and the ſlave, 

And thy ſoft ſlumbers only bleſs the brave. 


Still arbitrary power on thrones commands, g 7 


Nor war's pernicious God leſs havock yields, 965 


'Where ſwarthy Libya ſpreads her ſun-burnt fie-ds, 
For Curio now the ſtretching canvas. ſpread, 
And from Sicilian ſhores his navy led; | 
To Afric's coaſt he cuts the foamy way, 


Where low the once victorious Carthage lay. 970 


There landing to the well-known camp he hies, 
Where from afar the diſtant ſeas he ſpies; 

Where Bagrada's dull waves the ſands divide, 

And ſlowly downward roll their ſluggiſh tide. 

| Prom thence he ſeeks the heights renown'd by kame, 5 
And hallow'd by the great Cornelian name: 
The rocks and hills which long, traditions ſay, 

Were held by huge Antzus' horrid ſway. 

Here, as, by chance, he lights upon the place, 


Curious he tries the reverend tale to trace. 980 


When thus, in ſhort, the ruder Libyans tell, 
What from their ſires they heard, and how the caſe befel. 
The teeming earth, for ever freſh and young, 

Yet, after many a giant ſon, was ftrong ; 

When labouring, here, with the prodigious birth, 25 5 
She brought her youngeſt- born Antæus forth. 
Of all the dreadful brood which erſt ſhe bore, 
75 none the fruitful beldame glory'd more: 


Happy 
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Happy for thoſe above ſhe brought him not, 7 
Till after Phlegra's doubtful field was fought. 990 
That this, her darling, might in force excel, 5 
A gift ſhe gaye: Whene er to earth he fell, | 
Recruited ſtrength he from his parent drew, 
And every ſlackening nerve was ſtrung anew. 
Yon cave his den he made; where oft for food, | 995 
He ſnatch'd the mother lion's horrid brood. 

Nor leaves, nor ſhaggy hides, his couch prepar'd, 
Torn from the tiger, or the ſpotted pard ; 
But, ſtretch'd along the naked earth he lies: 
New vigour {till the native earth ſupplies. ro 
Whate'er he meets, his ruthleſs hands invade, i 
Strong in himſelf, without his mother's aid. = 
The ſtrangers that unknowing ſeek the more, 
Soon a worſe ſhipwreck on the land deplore. 
Dreadful to all, with matchleſs might he reigns, _ _ 
Robs, ſpoils, and maſſacres the ſimple ſwains, | 
And all unpeopled lie the Libyan plains. 5 
At length, around the trembling nations ſpread, 
Fame of the tyrant to Alcides fled. 8 
The Godlike Hero, born, by Jove's decree, 1010 
To ſet the ſeas, and earth, from monſters free; 
Hither in generous pity bent his courſe, 
And ſet himſelf to prove the giant's force. 

Now met, the combatants for fight provide, 


And either doffs the lion's yellow hide. a 1015 
Bright in Olympic oil Alcides ſhone, | 
Antæus with his mother's duſt is ſtrown, 8 
And ſeeks her friendly force to aid his ewn, 


0 Now 
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Now ſeizing fierce their graſping lands they, mix, 5 Fa 
And labour on the ſwelling throat to fix; 102 
Their ſinewy arms are writh'd in many a fold, 
And, front to front, they threaten ſtern and bold. 
Vnmatch'd before, each bends a ſullen frown, 
To find a force thus equal to his w-. ln 
At length the godlike viftor Greek prevail'd, 2025 
Nor yet the foe with all his force aſſail'd. | 
Faint dropping ſweats bedew the monſter's brows, 4 
And panting thick with heaving fides he blows ; | 
His trembling head the ſlackening nerves confeſs'd, 
And from the hero ſhrunk his yielding breaſt. 1030 
The conqueror purſues, his arms entwine, 
Infolding gripe, and ſtrain his craſhing chine, 0 
While his broad knee bears forceful on his groin. 
At once his faltering feet from earth he rends, 
And on the ſands his mighty length extends. 1035 
The parent earth her vanquiſh'd ſon deplores,/ 
nd with a touch his vigour loft reſtores : | 
From his faint limbs the clammy dews ſhe drains, 
And with freſh ftreams recruits his ebbing veins ; 
The muſcles ſwell, the hardening ſinews riſe, 1040 
And burſting from th' Herculean graſp he flies, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the fight Alcides ſtood :_ 
Nor more he wonder'd, when in Lerna's flood 
The dreadful ſnake her falling heads renew'd, 
Of all his various labours, none was ſeen 1045 
With equal joy by heaven's unrighteous queen; 
Pleas'd ſhe beheld, what toil, what pains he prov'd, 
He who had borne the weight of heaven unmov'd. 
ke | Sudden 
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Sudden again upon the foe he flew, 
The falling foe to earth for aid withdrew ; 
The earth again her fainting ſon ſupplies, 
And with redoubled forces bids him riſe : - 
Her vital powers to ſuccour him ſhe ſends, 
And earth herſelf with Hercules contends. 
Conſcious at length of ſuch unequal fight, 
And that the parent touch renew'd his might, 
No longer ſhalt thou fall, Alcides cry'd, 
Henceforth the combat ſtanding ſhall be try'd; 
If thou wilt lean, to me alone incline, 
And reſt upon no other breaſt but mine. 


He ſaid ; and as he ſaw the monſter ſtoop, 


With mighty arms aloft he rears him up: 
No more the diſtant earth her ſon ſupplies, 
Lock'd in the hero's ſtrong embrace he lies 
Nor thence diſmiſs'd, nor truſted to the ground, 
Till death in every frozen limb was found. 
Thus, fond of tales, our anceſtors of old 
The ſtory to their childrens children told; 
From thence a title to the land they gave, 
And call'd this hollow rock Antæus' cave. 
But greater deeds this riſing mountain grace, 
And Scipio's name ennobles much the place 
While, fixing here his famous camp, he calls 
Fierce Hannibal from Rome's devoted walls. 
As yet the mouldering works remain in view, 
Where dreadful once the Latian eagles flew. 
Fond of the proſperous victorious name, 
And truſting fortune would be ſtill the ſame, 
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Hither his hapleſs enſigns Curio leads, 2 
And here his unauſpicious camp he ſpreads, © 1030 
A fierce ſuperior foe his arms provoke, 
And rob the hills of all their ancient luck. 
- Ofer all the Roman powers in Libya's land, 
Then Atius Varus bore ſupreme command; 
Nor truſting in the Latian ſtrength alone, _ "2085 
With foreign force he fortify'd his own; | 
Summon' d the ſwarthy monarchs all from far, 
And call'd remoteſt Juba forth to war. 
O'er many a country runs his wide command, | 
Fo Atlas huge, and Gades' weſtern ſtrand; * -1c9e 
From thence to horned Ammon's fane renown'd, 
And the waſte Syrts unhoſpitable bound: 
Southward as far he reigns, and rules alone 
The ſultry regions of the burning zone. | 
With him, unnumber'd nations march along, ogg 
Th' Autololes with wild Numidians throng 3 3.4 | 
The rough Getulian, with his ruder ſteed; 
The Moor, reſembling India's ſwarthy mY 
Poor Naſamons, and Garamantines join'd, 
With ſwift Marmaridans that match'd the wind; 1100 
The Mazax, bred the trembling dart to throw, 
Sure as the ſhaft that leaves the Parthian bow; | 
With theſe Maſlylia's nimble horſemen. ride, 
They, not the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 5 
But with light rods the well-taught courſer guide. 
From lonely cots the Libyan hunters came, 
Who ſtill unarm'd invade the ſavage game, f 
And with ſpread mantles tawny lions tame. 
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But not Rome's fate, nor civil rage alone, 

Incite the monarch Pompey's cauſe to ownz 1116 
stung by reſenting wrath, the war he ſought, 

And deep diſpleaſures paſt by Curio wrought. . 

He, when the tribune's ſacred power he gain'd, 

When juſtice, laws, and gods were all prophan'd, . 

At Juba's ancient ſceptre aim'd his hate, 1115 
And ſtrove to rob him of his royal ſeat: | 
From a juſt prince would tear his native right, 

While Rome was made a ſlave to lawleſs might. 

The king, revolving cauſes from afar, | 
Looks on himſelf as party to the war. 1120 
That grudge, too well remembering, Curio knew; 

To this he joins, his troops to Cæſar new, ; 
None of thoſe old experienc'd faithful bands, 

Nurs'd in his fear, and bred to his commands; 

But a looſe, neutral, light, uncertain train, I 12 "Fs 
Late with Corfinium's-captive fortreſs ta'en, 

That wavering pauſe, and doubt for whom to ſtrike, 
Sworn to both fides, and true to both alike. - 

The careful chief beheld, with anxious Wan | 
The faithleſs centinels each night defert : 1130 
Then thus, reſolving, to himſelf he cry'd, | 
By daring ſhews our greateſt fears we hide: | 
Then let me haſte to bid the battle join, 7- 
And lead my army, while it yet is mine; 1 
Leiſure and thinking ſtill to change incline. 

Let war, and action, buſy thought control, 

And find a full employment for the ſoul. 

When with drawn ſwords determin'd ſoldiers ſtand, . 


When ſhame is loſt, and fury prompts the hand, 
O 3 What 
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What reaſon then can find a time to pauſe, 1140 
Ta weigh the differing chiefs, and juſter cauſe ? 
That cauſe ſeems only juſt for which they fight, 
Each likes his own, and all are in the right. 
On terms like theſe, within th* appointed ſpace, 
Bold gladiators, gladiators. face : „ "+448 
Unknowing why, like fierceſt foes they greet, 
And only hate, and kill, becauſe they meet. 
He faid; and rang'd his troops upon the plain, 

While fortune met him with a ſemblance vain, c 
Covering her malice keen, and all his future pain. 
Before him Varus' vanquiſh'd legions. yield, 
And with diſhoneſt flight forſake the field; 
Expos'd to ſhameful wounds their backs he views, 
And to their camp the fearful rout purſues. 

Juba. with joy the mournful news receives, 1155 
And haughty in his own ſucceſs believes. 
Careful his foes in error to maintain, 
And ſtill preſerve them confident, and vain; 
Silent he marches on in ſecret ſort, 
And keeps his numbers cloſe from loud report. 1450 
Sabbura, great in the Numidian race, 
And ſecond to their ſwarthy king in place, 
Firſt with a choſen ſlender band precedes, 
And ſeemingly the force of Juba leads: | 
While hidden he, the prince himſelf, remains, 1165 
And in a ſecret vale his hoſt conſtrains. | : 
Thus oft th* Ichneumon, an the banks of Nile, 
Invades the deadly Aſpic by a wile ;. 
While artfully his ſlender tail is play'd, 1 
The ſerpent darts upon the dancing ſnhade; 1179 
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Then turning on the foe with ſwift ſurprize, 
Full at his throat the nimble ſeizer flies: 


His guſhing jaws with poiſonous floods abound, 

And ſhed the fruitleſs miſchief on the ground. 

Nor fortune fail'd:to favour his intent, 

But crown'd the fraud with proſperous event. | 
Curio, unknowing of the hoſtile power, ; 


The gaſping ſnake expires beneath the wound, } 


Commands his horſe the doubtful plain to ſcour, þ 
And ev'n by night the regions round explore. J 
Himſelf, though oft forewarn'd by friendly care,. 

Of Punic frauds, and danger to beware, | 

Soon as the dawn of early day was broke, 

His camp, with all the moving foot, forſook. | 
It ſeem'd, neceſſity inſpir'd the deed, 1185 
And Fate requir'd the daring youth ſhould bleed. 
War, that curſt war which he himſelf begun, 

To death and ruin drove him headlong on. 

O'er devious rocks, long time, his way he takes, 
Through rugged paths, and rude incumbering brakes; 
Till, from afar, at length the hills diſcloſe, 
Aſſembling on their heights, his diſtant foes. 

Oft haſty flight with ſwift retreat they feign, 

To draw th' unwary leader to the plain. 


He, raſh and ignorant of Libyan wiles 1195 


Wide o'er the naked champain ſpreads his files ; 
When, ſudden, all the circling mountains round 
With numbleſs Numidians thick are crown'd ; 
At once the riſing ambuſh ſtands confeſs d, 
And dread ſtrikes cold on every Roman breaſt, 1200 
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Helpleſs they view th impending danger nigh, 

Nor can the valiant fight, nor coward fly, * 
weary horſe neglects the trumpet's ſound, 

Nor with impatient ardour paws the ground; 

No more he champs the bit, nor tugs the rein, 120g 

Nor pricks his ears, nor ſhakes his flowing mane : 

With foamy ſweat his ſmoking limbs are ſpread, 

And all o'er-labour'd hangs his heavy head ; 

Hoarſe, and with pantings thick, his breath he draws, 

| While ropy filth begrimes his clammy jaws; 1210 

Careleſs the rider's heartening voice he hears, 

And motionleſs the wounding ſpur he bears. 

At length, by ſwords and goading darts compell d, 

Droniſh he drags his load acroſs the field; 

Nor once attempts to charge, but drooping goes, 1215 

To bear his dying lord àmidſt his foes. 

Not ſo the Libyans fierce: their onſet make; 
With thundering hoofs the ſandy ſoil they ſhake; 


As when through Thrace, Biſtonian Boreas flies, 
Involves the day in duſt, and darkens all the ſkies, 
And now the Latian foot encompaſs'd round, 
Are maſſacred, and trodden to the ground; 
None in reſiſtance vainly prove their might, 


Thick o'er the battle wavy clouds ariſe, } 


But death is all the buſineſs of the fight. 122 5 
Thicker than hail the ſteely ſhowers deſcend ; TH 
Beneath the weight the falling Romans bend. * 


On every fide the ſhrinking front grows leſs, 
And to the centre madly all they preſs: Ws 
Fear, uproar, and diſmay, increaſe the cry, 1238 


Cruſhing, and cruſh'd, an al med croud they die $5 
vn 
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| Ev'n thronging on their fellows ſwords they ran, 
And the foes' buſineſs by themſelves is done. 
Rat the fierce Moors diſdain a croud ſhould ſhare 


The praiſe of conqueſt, or the taſk of war: 12 35 


Rivers of blood they wiſh, and hills of lain, 
With mangled careaſes to ſtrow the plain. 

Genius of Carthage ! rear thy drooping head, 
And view thy fields with Roman ſlaughter ſpread. 
Behold, oh Hannibal, thou hoſtile ſhade !- 
A large amends by fortune's hand is made, 5 
And the loſt Punic blood is well repay'd. | 
Thus do the gods the cauſe of Pompey bleſs > 
Thus! is it thus, they give our arms ſucceſs ? 
Take, Afric, rather take the horrid good, 1245 
And make thy own advantage of our blood, 

The duſt, at length, in erimſon floods was laid, 

And Curio now the dreadful field furvey'd. 

He ſaw *twas loſt, and knew in vain to ſtrive, 
Vet bravely ſcorn'd to fly, or to ſurvive; 1256 
And though thus driven to death, he met it well, 
And in a croud of dying Romans fell, 

Now what avail thy popular arts and fame, 
Thy reſtleſs mind that ſhook thy country's frame; 

y moving tongue that knew ſo well to charm, 12 55 
And urge the madding multitude to arm ? 8 
What boots it, to have ſold the ſenate's right, ] 
And driven the furious leaders on to fight? 

Thou the firſt victim of thy war art ſlain, 

Nor ſhalt thou ſee Pharſalia's fatal plain. 1260 
Behold ! ye potent troublers of the ſtate, 

What wretched ends on curſt ambition wait! 
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Ohl, were the gods as gracious as ſevere, N 1265 | 


If Providence would-equally decree, 


Then,Rome! what days, what people might de. | 
To puniſh tyrants, and preſerve thee free. 2 5 


Thy virtues, which with envious time ſhall ſtrive, | 


A ſoul more bright, more great, ſhe 3 


And in the beadlong torrent wert thou loſt. 117 7 
Much to the ruin of the ſtate was done, 1 


See | wh a prey, unbury'd Curio lies, _ 
To every fowl that wings the Libyan ſkies. 


Were liberty, like vengeance, ſtill their care; 


Nor yet, oh generous Curio! ſhall my verſe 1270 
Forget, thy praiſe, thy virtues, to rehearſe :. wy 


And to ſucceeding ages long ſurvive. 
In all our pregnant mother's tribes, before, 
A ſon of nobler hope ſhe never bore; 1275 


V hile to thy country's intereſt thou, wert true. 

But thy bad fate o'er-rul'd thy native worth, 

And in an age abandon'd- brought thee forth; 

When Vice in triumph through the city paſs d, 1280 
And dreadful wealth and power laid all things waſte. 
The ſweeping ſtream thy better purpoſe oroſs d, 


When Curio by the Gallic ſpoils was won; | 
Curio, the hope of Rome, and her moſt worthy ſon. 
Tyrants of old, whom former times record, 233 
Who rul'd, and ravag' d with the murdering ſword * 
Sylla whbm' ſuch unbounded power made proud 
Marius, and Cinna, red with Roman blood; FL 


 Ev'n Cæſar's mighty race who lord it now, 
Befbre whoſe throne the ſubje& nations bow, 
All bought that power which laviſh CLIO BY 
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